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The Woman’s Journal. | 


The National Divorce-Reform League, a 
body composed entirely of men, held its 


| annual meeting in this city, on the 6th 
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A CONSERVATIVE. 


BY HELEN GRAY CONE. 


“Your spring,” he said, “I hate: now blast, now 
breeze; 
All weathers mixt; sharp change, confusion dire. 
Au easy-chair, a vast December fire, 
A fine old russet folio—give me these! 
sirds’ twitterings at the dawn my ears displease, 


My dreams disturb. What eye could ever tire 


Of orderly white ways? Could e’er desire 
The foolish haze of May? 


No sober mind!” 


Such wishes tease 


But none the less did break 
Gireen from the glebe; the conéd chestnuts gave 
Faint fragrance out; the robin’s breast would make 
A flame a-tield; the snow he could not save. 
And Spring on Spring, as wave in strong wave'’s wake, 
Still rolis a bloomy billow o'er his grave. 


“of » 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 
The municipal elections of the Dominion | 
of Canada took place Jun. 4. The des- 
patches to the daily papers from Turonto, 
Ont., say :— 

**Women voted here to-day for the first 
time. ‘hey took great interest in the elec- 
tion, and, notwithstanding the fact that it 
rained all day, polled a large vote. ‘They 
were almost a unit in favor of Howland, 
the temperance candidate.” 

Mr. Howland was elected. 


+o +- - 





The granting of municipal suffrage in 
Ontario and Nova Scotia was opposed with 
the usual plea that the women did not | 
want to vote. Nevertheless the bill passed; 
and this week a large number of women 
exercised their right, in spite of a pouring 
rain. This shows that you never can tell 
how many women want to vote until you 
give them the opportunity. 





- -~e-2-e- 


The Vermont Woman Suftrage Associa- | 
tion has issued its second annual report, | 
which shows a balance in the treasury on | 
the right side. ‘he whole number of 
members is 177. Considering the age and 
means of the Association, much has been 
accomplished in Vermont. Rev. Annie H. 
Shaw, Rey. Ada C, Bowles, and Miss Bux- 
ton have held meetings in the State during 
the year. Forty towns undertook to dis- 
tribute leaflets, with the result of 13,000 
distributed, besides many copies of the 
Woman's JOURNAL. ‘The friends in Ver- 
mont have great reason to be encouraged. 
Their good steady work tells. 


“eo o_o 

The monthly meeting of the Rhode Isl- 
and Woman Suffrage Association was held 
on Thursday afternoon, Jan, 7, at 3 
o'clock, in Blackstone Hall, Providence, | 
Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace. the President, in | 
the chair. Addresses were made by Mrs. | 
Chace, Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, Rev. | 
Fred. A. Hinekley, Dr: Garvin, Mrs. 
Brewster, and Henry B. Blackwell. There | 
was a full attendance, and an interesting | 
meeting. 








Woman suffrage meetings have been held | 
in Massachusetts during the past week, as | 
follows :— 


Jan. 4 at Peabody. 

Jan. 4 at Boston Woman Sutfrage League. 
Jan. 5 at South Boston. 

Jan. 6 at East Boston. 


|. 


+o 
Meetings will be held :— 

Jan. 15, Wenham, Town Hall. 

Jan. 17, Leominster, Unitarian Church. 

Jan. 19, Beverly, Town Hall. 

Jan. 20, Manchester, Town Hall. 

Jan. 21, Roxbury, Universalist Church. 

Jan. 25, Brighton, Unitarian Church. 

Jan. 26 and 27, Annual Convention of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association, Meio- 
naon Hall, Boston 





| of suffrage by women in Utah. 


inst., at the Congregational House. Mr. 
S. W. Dilke, the Secretary, reports that 
‘“*stutistics show a tendency to the increase 
of divorces steadily pressing against the 
barriers of law, and that public opinion 


| has to be constantly educated to repel this 


pressure. Mr. Dike believed that to do 
this effectively, one must go back of legis- 
lative reform and inquire into the social 
conditions that affect divorces, and put his 
hand on the evils at their source. ‘This is 
a good thing, and the very thing that is 
needed. But does the League expect to 
find the truth of ‘*sovial conditions,” or to 
‘educate public without the 
women. and with only the point of view of 
One might 


opinion, 


men expressed on the subject ? 
as well try to cut with one-half a pair of 


scissors. 
“eer 


The Utah bill, reported by Senator Ed- 
munds from the Committee on the Judicia- 
ry, on the 5th inst., prohibits the exercise 
This pro- 
vision not only would disfranchise all 
women, Gentiles as well as Mormons, but 
would forbid their enfranchisement by any 
Territorial legislature. In 
view of the fact that women have been 
voters in that Territory for seventeen years, 
with the general approval of the men, and 
that there is no considerable number of 
men or women in Utah who 
change, we hope that Congress will strike 
out this unwise, unjust, and useless re- 
striction. 


subsequent 


desire a 


coe -——— 


To deprive women who are not plural 
wives of a vested right they already have, 
is to place them in the category of crimi- 
nals. The reason given by Mr. Edmunds 
for disfranchising the women of Utah, is 
equally applicable to the men of Utah. 
And if even the Gentile women, who do 
not believe in pelygamy, are to be disfran- 
chised, on what principle of justice or con- 
sistency are the Mormon men allowed to 
vote? What makes the proposed action 
still more unwise is that it will not affect 
the Mormon supremacy in the least, since 
the maJle population of the Territory is 
overwhelmingly Mormon. 

-o-- 

The President and Secretary of the 
Woman's Anti-polygamy League of Utah 
made a public protest against a similar pro- 
vision introduced by Senator Edmunds two 
years ago, and unavailing efforts have been 
made to induce him to amend his bill in 
this particalar. But, for some inexplica- 
ble reason, he refuses to modify it. Rath- 
er than pass it in its present form, the bill 
should be defeated altogether. 

—_ . ee - - 

In 1872, three years after the women of 
Utah had been made voters, the National 
Republican Convention adopted the fol- 
lowing declaration in its platform :— 

“The Republican party is mindful of its obli- 
gations to the loyal women of the Republic for 
their noble devotion to the cause of freedom, 
their admission to wider spheres of usefulness is 


viewed with satisfaction, and the honest demand 
of any class of citizens for additional rights 


| should receive respectful consideration.” 


When the Republican Senate passed 
Senator Edmunds’ Utah Bill without 
amendment, it violated the letter and spirit 
of the Republican platforin. 

anh stilton eeu 

The Democratic party, too, by its dee- 
larations and traditions of a hundred years 
has spoken in favor of two principles, viz., 
‘san extended suffrage” and *‘local self-gov- 
ernment.” In 1786, in the days of Feder- 
alism, its watchword was, ‘*‘A White Man’s 
Government,” in opposition to the existing 
government based upon property qualifi- 
eations. In 1876 its watehword was 
** Home-Rule.” in opposition to federal in- 
terference with Southern elections. Both 
these principles are in direct conflict with 
the provision of the Edmunds Bill which 
deprives the Gentile and non-polygamous 
women of Utah of their franchise, and sub- 
jects them to a despotic government of 
Mormon men. The Democratic Senators 
who, on the 6th inst., voted to disfranchise 
the women of Utah, were untrue to the 
fundamental principles of their party. If 
the Utah Bill ever reaches the House of 

tepresentatives, we appeal to the Demo- 
cratic majority to be true to their admitted 
principles, and strike out this cruel dis- 
crimination against womanhood. Human 
law, like the Divine law, should be no re- 
specter of persons. It should apply alike 
to men and women. 


oo 





Mr. Edmunds says his proposed law to 
disfranchise all the women of Utah ‘‘is in- 


tended to relieve the Utah women of a con- 
dition of slavery in which they are held by 
their hierarchy.” As a matter of fact, they 
are r- manded by the Edmunds Bill to the 


| despotic control of the hierarchy which will 


henceforth govern them without their con- 
sent, by the votes of the Mormon men. 
or 
The insineerity of Senator Edmunds is 
“*whenever a 
the United 


shown by his assertion that 
majority of the women of 


| States, or of any State, desired to have the 


suffrage, they would have his vote in favor 
of that desire. 
ters, and sweethearts come to believe that 
they could better serve society and them- 
selves by exercising the suffrage and going 
into the political field instead of contining 
themselves to the field in which they are 
now employed, they should have his aid in 
attaining their object.””. Now these precise 
conditions all exist in the ease of the wom- 
en of Utah. ‘They not only desire the suf- 
frage, but almost universally exercise it. 


| They have done so for about seventeen 





| 





And the fact that they vote as gen- 
erally as the men is. the sole reason why 
Senator Edmunds now endeavors to de- 
prive them of the power todo so. 


years. 


*e- _ 


So many requests were made, ut the 
time and since, for James Freeman Clarke's 
paper on woman suffrage, published last 
year in the Saturday Evening Gazette, that 
we reprint It this week, and have published 
it us a leaflet. It can be obtained at 20 
cents a hundred. 

“e+ 

It is announced that the School Board of 
New York City has decided to ‘*equalize” 
the salaries of men und women teachers. 
The Journal of Education says :— 

“Just what the term ‘equalize’ implies 
in this connection we are not informed. In 
our graded school system in the cities 
there is little use made of men in the work 
of instruction, except in those responsible 
positions where only a generous salary will 
command the services of a competent 
teacher, master, or superiptendent. All 
that equalization can mean in this type of 
schools is, that a woman should receive the 
same salary as a man for similar work, 
whether it be in the higher grades of in- 
struction, the management of a school, or 
the superintendence «of the system. If the 
New York School Board has fairly done 
this, it deserves praise for an act of simple 
justice, and all other similar bodies may 
well ‘go and do likewise.’ ” 

- a = 

Manford'’s Magazine states that there are 
thirty-one women now in the Universalist 
ministry. Seventeen of them are in charge 
of parishes, and six of these are settled in 
Illinois. The latest settlement is that of 
Rev. Augusta J Chapin, at Oak Park. 


ee 

All women who are interested in woman 
suffrage should write to their Senators and 
Representatives in Congress, asking them 
to support Senator Blair’s resolution for a 
sixteenth amendment forbidding disfran- 
chisement on account of sex. If every 
woman who reads the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
would do this, the members of Congress 
would receive thousands of letters from 
their constituents, and many votes would 
be won for the amendment. 
alien 





The Boston HHeruld says :— 

*-Gloucester’s eccentric mayor does not 
believe in woman’s rights. He advises the 
aldermen, in granting liquor licenses, to 
grant none to a place that a woman has 
anything to do with. If this is not dis- 
criminating against the sex, what is?” 

As *Gloucester’s eccentric mayor” pre- 
sided at a woman suffrage meeting in that 
city a few weeks ago, and made a speech 
for the reform before tive hundred people, 
this is cool of the Herald. 


oo 


THE HYGIENIC ARGUMENT. 


In one of E. E. Hale’s stories, the hero, 
an editor, is suddenly calied away to res- 
cue the heroine from danger, or for some 
other pressing business. He leaves his as- 
sistant, a gifted Irishman, in charge, after 
making him promise not to commit the pa- 
per to Spiritualism or any other unpopular 
ism in his absence. ‘The next day the pa- 
per astonishes its readers by coming out 
with a number of blazing editorials on the 
wrongs of Ireland, and keeps them up 
until the chief editor returns. 

Almost all the newspapers in this city 
have on their staff some men who oppose 
woman suffrage, and others who favor it. 
Sometimes one gets an inning, sometimes 
another. ‘The result is an occasional queer 
oscillation in the seeming policy of a pa- 
per on the suffrage question, which must 


Whenever our wives, sis- | 





be rather puzzling to uninitiated readers. 
About six months ago, an influential daily, 
very much opposed to suffrage, came out 
with a leading editorial in its favor. The 
next day it relapsed, and has been pub- 
lishing squibs on the wrong side ever since. 
Last week a paper whch has rendered 
much good service to woman suffrage, and 
whose proprietor is a strong friend to the 
measure, published an editorial in opposi- 
tion. 

A lady lecturing on hygiene had gone 
out of her way to attack woman suffrage, 
and to east reflections on the virtue of the 
who advocate it \ correspond | 
the WOMAN'S JOURNAL criticised 
Thereupon 


women 
ent of 
her. the paper in question 
criticised our correspondent, and added: 
**Leastof all, we think, should an advovate | 
of what they call the ‘suffrage principle’ | 
take up arms against free speech ina wom- 
an. 





The idea of free speech entertained 
by the average opponent of suffrage is pe- 
culiar, not to say one sided. He holds that 
he has a right to say avything uncompli- 
mentary he pleases about sutlragists, but 
that they have no right to say anything 
uncomplimentary about him. 

The objector continues : 

“The right to be physically sound is, we 
imagine, a more important and much more 
needed ‘right’ than that contended for by 
claimants of political privileges in addition 
to the already too heavy burdens which so 
few of them are able to bear by reasen of 
infirm constitutions or impaired physical 
powers.” 

It is news to hear that ‘few of the claim- 
ants of political privileges” are able to 
bear their present burdens because of poor 
health. Three years ago the Boston Sun- 
day Courier published a burlesque opera, 
in which the women who wish to vote ap- 
peared as the ballet, scattering copies of 
the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, and performing 
a dance ‘with osculatory salutes,” with 
the felons in the state’s prison—another 
instance of the ‘free speech” claimed by 
our opponents. Reference was made in 
the opera to the time when these ladies 
were girls, *‘fifty years ago.” Therefore, 
by the admission of our opponents, the 
leading suffragists have already lived to a 
ripe old age; and considering the amount 
of hard work they have done, this does not 
seem to indicate ‘infirm constitutions.” 

No doubt it is more important that a 
woman should have good health than that 
she should be allowed to vote. So it is 
more important that a man should be hon- 
est than that he should know how to read. 
But this is no argument either against 
public schools or against woman suffrage, 
unless it can be shown that illiteracy tends 
to honesty, or disfranchisement to robust 
health. 

A year or two since, an opponent of suf- 
frage, who was not a doctor, argued against 
the measure at the State-house hearing, on 
the ground that voting would damage the 
mental health of women, and lead to an 
alarming increase of insanity. ‘The suf- 
fragists had learned in advance that this 
objection was to be made, and had Dr. 
Henry I. Bowditch and Dr. J. Heber Smith 
there, both of whom testified emphatically 
to the absurdity of any such fear. To 
bring two such distinguished physicians to 
answer so foolish an objection was rather 
like “Joading your gun to the muzzle to 
shoot a mosquito,” as Father Taylor would 
have said; but it disposed of the mosquito 
—for the time. The idea that the right to 
vote will damage the physical health of 
women is equally ridiculous. Causes of 
death are many and various, but we have 
yet to see written against any man’s name, 
‘Died of the right to vote.” Nobody’s 
health was ever undermined by reading the 
newspaper. Nobody ever pe:ished in con- | 
sequence of attending a primary meeting. 
And even the ‘impaired physical powers’ 
of the most fashionable and frivolous wom- 
en would probably be adequate to dropping 
a slip of paper into a box. 

One of the suffrage lecturers tells of a 
farmer’s wife who came to cast her first 
vote for school committee. As soon as she 
appeared inside the door, a local politician 
rushed up to her, exclaiming, **Can [ as- 
sist you, madam?” with an air of gallan- 
try and solicitude which showed that he 
thought she musf be almost crushed be- 
neath the burden of her political duties. 
The woman looked at him and answered: 
“If you had been around this morning 
about five o'clock, when I was bringing in 
the water, and building the fires, and get- 
ting breakfast, I might have been glad of 
some help; but if it is only about dropping 
my vote into the box that you want to as- 
sist me, I think I can do that myself ;” and 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. PAYNE, of Sto: y County, Iowa, is 
eminent authority on short-horn cattle. 

Mrs. BANCROFT, the English actress, is 
writing her recollections of actors and ac- 
tresses, and of fashionable life. 

Mrs. TALMAGE, wife of the Brooklyn 
preacher, lectures every Sunday to a class 
of three hundred women. 

MAry A. WoopBRriIDGE, President Ohio 
W.c.'T. U., will, in behalf af that organ- 


| ization, make a plea for woman suffrage 


before the Ohio Legislature this winter. 


Miss 


Congregational 


RicHAkDS has been 
Church of 
missionary to Japan. 


sent by the 
Boston as a 
She sailed from San 
Francisco on Dee. 29, her destination being 
Kioto. 

Mrs. GARFIELD denies the report tha 
she is preparing a biography of her hus- 
band, but says that ever since his death 
she has been collecting materials for such 


a book. 


MME CHRISTINE NILSSON will soon 
make her appearance as a writer in the 
volumns of the Youth's Companion, Uer 
first contribution to literature will be a 
prose essay entitled **A Music Lesson.” 


Miss MARGARET THOMAS. whose statue 
of Henry Fielding was unveiled by Mr. 
Lowell, is gaining very wide celebrity for 
her work in Miss ‘Thomas was 
the first woman to take the gold medal for 
sculpture at the Royal Academy, London. 


marble. 


Mrs. SHERMAN, wife of the U 
tor, has had some training as an artist, 
and the walls of her house in Washington 
show several examples of her work. She 
has copied a great many celebrated pic- 
tures. 


. Ss. Sena- 


Mrs. FRANCES ANNE KEMBLE. who has 
been for some time in England, talks of 
returning to this country to make her home 
in Lenox, Mass. It is fifty-three years 
since she came to this country with her 
father and won so much fame in the char- 
acter of ‘‘Juliet.” She is now seventy-six, 
but still in vigorous health. 

Mrs. Kare P. HARDWICK, of Boston, 
sister of Mrs. Harriet Putnam Newell, of 
New York, has, during several voyages, 
kept a meteorological record for the United 
States Government, while in the China 
Seas and Indian Ovean. She has received 
many letters of thanks for the sawne from 
Gen. Hazen, at Washington. Mrs Hard- 
wick is an excellent mathematician and 
successful navigator. She has in her pos- 
session a fine sextant which was made ex- 
pressly for her, and was presented to her 
for her skill in navigation. A handsome 
silver plate upon its rosewood case bears 
her name and the dates of her voyages. 
Mrs. Hardwick is « beautiful woman of 
thirty-five, the mother of eight children. 


Miss JANE ANDREWS is te be credited 
with one of the best of current **Juveniles.”’ 
Her ‘len Boys Who Lived on the Road 
from Long Ago to Now,” is ingeniously 
planned, and carried out in an agreeable 
and inventive spirit. The title is cum- 
brous, yet it very fairly indicates the mo- 
tive of the book. Miss Andrews imagines 
a boy in each of ten great periods into 
which she, on good authority, divides the 
march of Western civilization. 
us the young Aryan, Persian, Roman, 
Greek, Saxon, Cavalier, Puritan, the 
American Revolutionary, and the youth of 
this very year of grace. [tis a fascinating 
way of teaching history, and Miss An- 
drews has been distinctly successful in 
this effort. 


She shows 


Miss EMILY SMITH, of Peoria, Lll., has 
lately returned from Leipsic, where she 
had devoted herself for four years to phy- 
siology and histology, and graduated with 
credit as doctor of philosophy. She was 
the only woman in a class of four hundred 
men. She was not allowed to take a for- 
mal degree, because of her sex, but was 
given a certificate stating that she had 
done all the work, and that she would have 
received the degree if she had not been a 
woman. Leipsic University admitted wom- 
en to its ciasses for some years, though 
refusing them degrees. About six years 
ago it voted to exclude women altogether. 
The rule did not take effect till after Miss 
Smith had madeapplication for admission, 
which had been granted. The Peoria 
Journal says she is “the last woman to 
study in the famous University of Leipsic, 
as it is not likely that another woman will 
ever be admitted as a student.” But Leip- 
sic is sure to repent its backward step, and 





she did. As BO Be 


will retrieve it, sooner or later. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 

One of the most important of the reforms 
proposed at the present time is that which 

shall give the suffrage to women. It is not 
merely a political question, but a social 
question, a moral question. and a religious 
question. Politicaily, it may make the 
greatest change in the character of our 
government, our laws, and our political in- 
stitutions. Socially, it may alter the as- 
pect of society and the manners and civili- 
zation of the people. Morally, it may 
either purify, elevate, a d ennoble 
character of the nation, or it may degrade 
it. ‘This reform also connects itself with 
religion. Some religious writers think it 
opposed to the principles and the com- 
mands of the New ‘Testament; others re- 
gard it as contradicting the providence of 
God, who has formed woman for a retired 
and subordinate position. Others, again, 
believe that it will tend to elevate religion 
by elevating women, on whom religious 
institutions so much depend. 

What are the reasons why woman should 
vote? The principal one is that there is no 
reason why she should not vote. In this 
country we assume the ground of popular 
government; we say that the government 
is for the people, not the people for it; we 
sav thar the public opinion of the whole 
people is the safest guide; we make uni- 
versal suffrage the corner--tone, deep, 
solid, broad, on which the whole building 
stands in stable equilibrium. Here every 
man votes, except where a good reason 
ean be given why he should not. Foreign- 
ers just landed do not vote, because they 
do not understand our institutions, and do 
not vet belong to the nation, Idiots and 
insane people do not vote, because they 
have not the use of their faculties. Chil- 
dren do not vote, not having the necessary 
knowledge Criminals do not vote, for 
they are public enemies. Now, if any sim- 
ilarly good reason can be given why wom- 
en +hould not vote. they can properly be 
deprived of the suffrage: but not other- 
wise, on American principles. No such 
reason can be given. Women can under- 
stand our institutions as wellas men; they 
have, like men, a faculty for judging what 
persons and measures are desirable; they 
are not public enemies, but friends to the 
common weal. If no reason can be given 
to show that women, as women, cannot 
vote wisely and well, then, on American 
principies, they ought to vote. 

A person may be, very possibly, honest- 
ly opposed to universal suffrage. He may 
believe it dangerous and bad; perhaps he 
would gladly restrict voting to a small 
body. but this is no reason for denying 
itto women. This is a motive for chang- 
ing our form of government altogether, 
and introducing monarchy or oligarchy; 
but it is no reason for accepting the demo- 
eratic principle, and not carrying it out. 
The democratic principle assumes that, 
where men have no private interest, preju 
dice, or passion at stake, they prefer what 
isjustand right. If you commit the gov- 
ernment of a nation to a few thousand per- 
sons, they may, and probably will, have 
some private interest common to them as 
aclass which will override their sense of 
justice. But if you give the government 
to several millions. living in all parts of 
the country, belonging to all kinds of pur- 
suits, of all opinions, the private opin- 
ions of any one part will be swallowed up 
and neutralized by the opinions of the 
rest. ‘To get a good government, then, 
you wish to have it guided by the public 
opinion of the whole nation. Now, uni- 
versal suffrage is a contrivance for getting 
that public opinion expressed, and, being 
expressed, organized into institutions and 
laws. ‘This is our theory in the United 
States, and on this theory we ought to 
allow women to vete unless some good rea- 
son can be given why they should not. 
For by letting them vote, we at ouce organ- 
ize into laws andinstitutions another great 
amount of opinion, and so adda new se- 
curity against any local, partial, and one- 
sided legislation. 

We will therefore consider the objec- 
tions urged by some of the ablest and fair- 
est Opponents of woman suffrage. 

With several of the positions which they 
evidently deem of great importance, we 
readily agree. ‘Thus, they take pains to 
argue that woman is made constitutionally 
different from man, and will always remain 
diflerent, mentally. morally, and socially. 
I not only admit this.— what thinker of the 
present day doubts it?—but this is one of 
the strongest reasons for advocating wom- 
an suflrage. Here is a feminine element 
wholly excluded from being organized into 
the customs and laws of the State. God 
has given to one-half of the human family 
acertain special way of thinking, feeling, 
acting, and we shut that quality of life 
out of public affairs. .We organize one- 
half of human nature into our State, and 
leave the other half *inexpressed. 

Is that wise or sf¥e? Since God made 
man male and femaie, did He not intend 
that both these elements of human nature 
should be embodied in society, in laws, in 
manners, in institutions? We do not un- 
dertake to say which is the highest or the 
best, the male or female; but we say they 
are diflerent, and that it takes both to 
make man. We welcome, therefore, all 
that is said about the essential difference 
between man and woman. If woman was 
only undeveloped man, it might be safe to 
leave her out, for then her nature would 
be represented by his. But now this great, 
divinely-created woman-nature remains 
unrepresented. Who can say how much 
may not be lost by our thus burying her 
talent in the earth? Who can say how 
much this woman influence might not do 
to purify, elevate, and ennoble the State? 

It is also argued that women have not 
any abstract right to vote. since no one 
has any such right. Voting, it is main- 
tained. is not a right in man or woman. 
To this, also, we readily agree. Voting I 
have already stated to be a mere mechani- 
cal contrivance for getting public opinion 
organized into law. We not only demand 
for woman the right of voting, but we 
wish to put upon her the duty of voting. 
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We wish to have her do her share of the 
work of the nation. It is not for her sake 
chiefly, but for that of the country, the 
age, the future, that we claim her vote. ‘To 
this view of the subject, which is the most 
important of all, many opponents of wom- 
an suffrage hardly allude. ‘They speak as 
if women were claiming the right to vote 
in order to b come prominent, in order to 
come before the public to wrangle, to de- 
bate, and attain an empty notoriety. This 
is not what the true woman asks who seeks 
the ballot. Women feel, many of them 
bitterly, this exclusion from a share in 
great duties and noble responsibilities ; 
feel themselves treated as an inferior race 
in being thus excluded. but what they 
ask is not publicity or notoriety, but the 
opportunity to be companions and help 
meets Of man in this, as in his other duties, 

An objection brought by Dr. Bushnell, 
of Hartford, and often repeated in various 
ways, is that woman suffrage is a ‘reform 
against nature It is not according to 
woman's nature to vote, itis said. Voting 
isan act of government; it is not accord- 
ing to the nature of woman to govern. 
Hers isa ‘subject nature.” Con-equently, 
if she votes, she will harden into a virago, 
and all the peculiar beauty and power of 
her womanhood will disappear 

‘lo this L reply, tirst, that no one knows, 
or can know beforehand, what woman's 
nature is fitted for. Men undertake to de- 
cide exactly what women are and are not; 
what they are made for, and are not made 
for; what is their sphere, and what is not. 
Women may be equal to a great many 
more duties than we suppose. Dr. Bush- 
nell himself candidly admitted that he was 
shocked at hearing that young men and 
young women studied together at Oberlin 
and Antioch Colleges. He thought (hat a 
‘reform against nature,” sure to bring 
about the most deplorable results. If men 
at the polls are rough, so are boys at col- 
lege; and the gir's, he thought, would 
surely become rough, too. Bnt he goes to 
Oberlin, and tinds. to his surprise, that by 
carrying our in college the divine plan of 
having men and women together, both are 
benefited. ‘The boys are refined, the girls 
become less frivolous. 

And, again. when it is said that women 
are not made to govern, it is assumed that 
all government is an act of force. But in 
the highest and best government force does 
notappear. Reason governs, wisdom goy- 
erns, knowledge governs, public opinion 
governs, nine Limes out of ten in human af- 
fairs. Because a woman votes, does it fol- 
low that she shall issue orders, that she 
shall drive and command? The ballot 
which we ask for her is a weapon of an- 
other kind; it governs and controls by the 
most quiet of all auth. rity. The ballot ex- 
presses not rude foree, but opinion; it 
does not govern as the sword governs, as 
the cannon governs, but it is the very out- 
come of that kind of power which has been 
assigned to women. Here isa government 
in possession of the armny, navy and treas- 
ury of the United States. All the brute 
power of the nation is in its hands. But 
it subsides and disappears at once before a 
mere expression of opinion. Election day 
comes, and as the rain comes down and 
the snow from heaven, through the long 
hours, without noise or violence, and yet 
renews the force of nature, so the ballots 
fall noiselessly into the boxes all over the 
three million square miles of the Union, 
and the next morning we rise with a new 
administration. One party quietly goes 
out of office, another quietly comes in. 
How can it hurt the feminine nature of 
woman to take part in such a tranquil and 
gentle method of government? 

Kighty-tive one-hundredths of the com- 
mon-school teachers of Massachusetts are 
women. ‘The community does not object 
to this; it approves of it. Yet these wom- 
en are obliged to govern, directly, by voice 
and will, from morning tillevening. Men 
a’e afraid that the ballot will have a hard- 
ening effect on the character of woman, be- 
cause in dropping a ballot into a box she is 
performing an act of government. But 
who objects to a woman's governing a 
school of noisy, wilful children six hours 
a day during the year? 

The philosophers who define the sphere 
of womun say that her sphere is home. 
But a woman who keeps house governs all 
the time. She governs her domestics, she 
governs her children, from rosy morn till 
dewy eve. This is all right, this is her 
sphere, this will do herno harm. But she 
must not drop a ballot into the box once a 
year because she is supposed to be inade- 
quate to government. 

With the common view of politics, no 
wonder it is thought that women should 
have nothing to do with it. Politics is as- 
sumed to be only a base, low struggle for 
office, power, and wealth. It is said that 
“the great objection to suffrage is that the 
primary assemblies are filled by the most 
rude and violent elements, and that good 
men are wholly out of placein them.” But 
whose fault is this? It is the fault of *‘the 
good men” who will not go to the primary 
meeting, and then complain that it falls 
into the hands of the mob. When women 
have the ballot, they may attend to their 
duties bett-r than we do, and so reform 
even primary meetings. 

There is nothing greater, nobler, more 
important, than politics or the art of gov- 
ernment, especially with democratic insti- 
tutions. It is not a struggle for power. It 
is the combined action of all honest and in- 
telligent people to organize and carry ona 
State so as to bring the greatest good to 
the greatest number. The happiness and 
virtue of every man, woman, and child in 
the land are influenced by the laws and in- 
stitutions of the country. 

No doubt a good man will continue good 
under a bad government, and so will con- 
tinue happy. But the majority of men will 
be made good or bad by the influences 
around them, and among those are the 
measures of government. For example, 
when General Jackson distributed the 
United States deposits among local banks 
all over the country, the effect was an im- 
diate expansion of circulation. Every 
bank proceeded to make paper money ; al- 
most every man could borrow it. People 
ran into the wildest speculations; they 


speculated in the pine lands of Maine and 
the cotton lands of Mississippi. All steady 
industry was at a discount; every one be- 
came mad to make money. Every act of 
Congress which p: oduces an excessive in- 
flation of the currency tends to demoralize 
the whole nation. 

So itis with a multitude of laws. The Civil 
Service bill, causing offices formerly given 
by favor to become the reward of fitness, 
tends directly to purify polities. Not a 
law is made but acts more or le-s directly 
on human morality and human happiness 
And are we to leave this whole domain of 
influence in the hands of seltish office- 
seekers? Let good men and good women 
make a serious study of politics; let them 
bring to this work the teachings of history. 
of political economy, of the past experience 
of the world. Let them redeem the poli- 
tics of America from the base methods into 
which it has so often fallen. Let polities 
cease to be a mere trade and become a sa- 
cred duty, an honorable work, in which 
women and men shall act together. 

It is sometimes assumed that fighting, 
bullying, and grumbling are the natural 
concomitants of voting. But why so? In 
a hundred thousand country towns men 
go to vote every year as orderly and quiet- 
ly as they go to church. Have we not 
enough skill in this Yankee nation to con- 
trive a way for women to vote without 
their being ill-treated? Hitherto, wherever 
woman has gone she has introduced order, 
civility, good behavior. Greece was the 
advanced country of the earth in civiliza- 
tion when Christianity arrived. There, re- 
spectable women were confined to their 
houses and were not seen abroad. ‘l'o the 
Greek it would have seemed dangerous to 
hear of women walking in Washington 
Street, riding in horse-cars, going to 
churches and theatres. But their advent 
has introduced civility into the streets, the 
horse-cars, the theatres; and so, in the fu- 
ture, it will introduce civility at the polls. 
Every terrible prediction which men now 
utter of the bad effect on women of voting, 
would be to-day made in all Mohammedan 
countries if it was proposed to let women 
walk unveiled in the streets. It would be 
argued that it was the nature of woman to 
stay at home; that all modesty would dis 
appear if her face was seen in public; that 
she would become loud-voived, rude, vul- 
gar, if she talked familiarly with the men 
in public assemblies, and sat by the side of 
strangers with uncovered fave. It would 
be said that her indirect, unseen influence 
on society through her husband and sons 
{ was far greater and better than any she 
could exert directly. How many Mohamn- 
medan predictions would be made of the 
awful consequences to woman of leaving 
off her thick veil! Her feminine grace 
would disappear. And yet I do not sup- 
pose that our ladies, who are seen every- 
where in public, are any less feminine. re- 
fined, and pure than the women of Egyp- 
tian and ‘Turkish harems. 

According to the Christian idea, men and 
women are to act together, in all indus- 
tries, all arts, all literature; in the church, 
the home. and the Stare. ‘*What God 
has joined together, let not man put asun- 
der.” Man’s nature and woman’s nature 
will always remain different, but because 
different, complementary ; each supplying 
what the other needs. ‘There are three 
ways of treating woman—the savage way, 
which makes her a slave »nd drudge; the 
Asiatic way, which makes her an ornament 
and plaything; and the Christian way, 
which makes her companion and fellow- 
worker with man in all things. In ¢ hrist 
Jesus “‘there is neither male nor female.” 
Let us not be afraid of carrying out tnis 
Christian principle to its ultimate results. 
The results will be that woman will be- 
come more truly womanly, more retined, 
because better satistied, and more fully un- 
folded. Society will become more pure, 
the State more virtuous, the people happi- 
er and better. 

The Hebrews did not share with other 
ancient nations the opinion that woman 
was below man in her nature. According 
to the first Mosiac history of creation, man 
and woman were made at once, both in the 
image of God, the male and female con- 
stituting the man. Woman, at well as 
man, had command over nature. Acecord- 
ing to the other story, woman was made 
from the very nature of man, bone of his 
bone, and flesh of his flesh: therefore not 
a subordinate nature. Hence women al- 
Ways appear among the Jews as associates 
with men, not secluded, but appearing on 
all occasions. No law forbade polygamy, 
but the spirit of their religion discouraged 
it. When Jesus forbade the divorces al- 
lowed in His time, it was on the ground of 
the ideal union of man and woman in mar- 
riage, as making «a perfect unit. And on 
this ground we claim suffrage for woman 
—that those whom God has joined together 
as companions in the study. work, and joy 
of life, shall not be put asunder in this 
great duty of government 

‘Those whose highest idea of a woman is 
of an appendage to a man have not risen 
to the level of the Jewish Scriptures, much 
less to that of the Christian. Man’s work, 
they think, is to tight and quarrel with 
other men during the day; then he is to 
come home at night into a sweet atmos- 
phere of peace prepared for him by his 
wife, sisters. and daughters. ‘They are 
“to govern by graces the men who govern 
by forces.” They are to live in ‘an at- 
mosphere of silence,” and ‘a field of 
peace.” ‘They are to **make a realm into 
which the poor bruised tighters, with their 
passions galled and their minds scarred 
with wrong, their hates, disappointments. 
grudges, and hard-won ambitions, may 
come in to be quieted and civilized, and 
get some touch of the angelic.” ‘*Gov- 
ernment is not given them. but protectors 
are given them.” Man is to protect wom- 
an, woman is to soothe man. He is, nee- 
essarily, to be strong and coarse: she, us 
necessarily, to be gentle and weak. Being 
gentle, she can soothe him and comfort 
him after the fierce and evil conflict which 
it is his business to earry on, and so renew 
his strength that he may go out to be as 
bitter and violent and coarse again to-mor- 
row as he was to-day. 

But is there not a higher work still for 
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woman, namely, to be such a companion 
and true work fellow for man as to save 
him from this bitter warfare? Let the 
woman-nature take part with the man-na- 
ture in work, and his work will be saved 
from this coarseness. God has made man 
and woman to be together, and the Creator 
may be presumed to know what the result 
will be. 
~~eor 


JAMS AND JELLIES UNSALABLE. 


Editora Woman's Journal : 

An article in your columns two weeks 
ago, in regard to fruit-growing and pre- 
serving, much interested me, but I fear if 
any one should follow its suggestions, it 
would lead to failure financially 

There ought to be a demand for *thome- 
made” pure jellies and preserves, and the 
author states that a certain amount 
sold last year by the Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union, 74 Boylston St., Bos 
ton 
the 
such 


was 


But she is mistaken in regard to 
received for the sale of 
The amount for the sale of “*food” 
SLO N44.39. 
lies, &e., but their sale was small in com- 
parison with that of cake. bread, &e. 

Karly in October, 1885, I had sent to me 
choice fruit jellies, and jams of every de- 
scription made from choice selected fruit 
of all kinds, to be sold at this place I was 
told, when I offered these, that the Union 
was already stocked, **but that if any were 
needed, these should be sent for. No 
sample even would be taken, so little hope 
was there of a sale.” After keeping them 
until spring and receiving no order, they 
were sent to « hospital for the sick. The 
young lady who made these could ill af- 
ford to lose the money she had spent in 
their manufacture, to say nothing of her 
time and strength during the hot summer 
days ina warm climate. Upon inquiry at 
the Industrial Department why these’ were 
not called for, this explanation was given: 
—'‘the Department could not sell all it had 
on hand; in fact, there was very little call, 
and it could not compete with the grocers, 
who could afford to sell cheaper, and from 
the housewives of Boston would 
buy in consequence.” Yet much, if not 
all, of such jelly is made of gelatine, or 
something even worse, with syrups and 
acids added. It does not seem right to 
even suggest to ‘our farmers’ wives and 
daughters” to spend money in preparing 
things for which there is no market. That 
there may be a demand at some future 
time, | cannot deny. I know even now 
that there is a demand perhaps equal to it, 
but how to bring demand and supply to- 
gether isthe question. Evenin New York 
city, [ know of the choicest and best of 
home-made jams and jellies that have had 
to be sold for less than the cost of making, 
because they could be bought cheaper of 
even the first-class grocers. 

The Industrial Department at 74 Boyls- 
ton St. is doing its best, but it would be 
useless for women to make jellies, jams, 
and preserves expecting to sell them there, 
until there is a greater demand, for these 
would be left upon their hands unless 
they could dispose of them to some dealer 
for much less than cost. 

The women in Boston alone should fur- 
nish a demand that would enable women 
in the country to fill orders for all such ar- 
ticles instead of grocers, from whom they 
are never sure of getting a pure article, us 
when they buy at 74 Boylston Street. 1 
know of a fruit growing country which 
abounds in the sweetest, choicest, and best 
of fruits, where the women would be glad 
to make for sale such jams and jellies as I 
never saw elsewhere; but they are unable 
to find amarket. When I heard a lady ask 
at the Department a few days since for 
‘tomatoes put up in glass,”’ she was told 
they had none and might not have any, 
and she turned away disappointed. I 
thought what a pity that some of the many 
women who had these, and who would be 
glad to sell them, should not know of this 
want. 

The faney articles for sale at this De- 
partment are very beautiful in design and 
finish; but to me they tell of hours of anx- 
ious toil, and with disappointment at last. 
For many are returned unsold at the end 
of the year. Many women go there to 


amount 


was This included jams, jel- 


whom 


copy and purchase elsewhere “imported | 


articles” not as artistic or well made, for 
which they pay a high price, whereas the 
price at the Industrial Rooms is always 
low. By so doing, they forget to “help 
women to help themselves.” 

That women can dry, candy, and pre- 
serve fruits as the author of the article re- 
ferred to suggests, I well know, having 
done it myself. Last year I visited in Los 
Angeles, Cal., a factory, owned by men, 
but managed by women, which produces 
fine syrups and candied fruits. At Passa- 
dena, Cal., I saw an example of what one 
woman can do, and if one, why not many? 
Mrs. Jeanne Carr, about eight years ago, 
if | mistake not, bought an entirely barren 
piece of ground of many acres, and out of 
this desert, through her own exertions 
mainly, she has made a paradise indeed ; 
one that every woman who goes to Cali- 
fornia ought to visit, and realize for her- 
self hew *Carmeletta” has been made ‘to 


just how matters stand. 








blossom as the rose.” Upon her hospita- 
ble piazza one may stand and look down 
upon acres and acres of orange groves, 
fruit-trees of all kinds, small fruits, beau- 
tiful flowers, and rare trees, brought from 
the East and transplanted, nurtured, and 
fostered by her care, until they have at- 
tained a size and beauty incredible. We 
looked into her strong. noble, intellectual 
face with admiration, bringing away with 
us the features we have never forgotten, 
and which often’ come up to us, giving 
strength and courage’ If she would lay 
aside her natural modesty and tell us, in 
your columns, as she has told us so well 
of other things, of her own work at *Car- 
meletta,”’ [am quite sure it would interest 
Will you not ask her 
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all of your readers. 
to do so? 
Dorchester, Mass. 
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MARKED PROGRESS. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The dark cloud which presents itself to 
those devoted reformers who have given 
their life and effort to the suffrage work, 
and as yet see little effected in the way of 
legislation, has indeed its silver lining. 
‘To one honestly and earnestly facing the 
question, the desired end shows itself sure 
if slow; and one phase of its growth more 
strongly impresses many of us every day. 

If there is any one certainty among the 
inevitabilities of life, it is that genuinely 
good results are always in store, only 
waiting our thorough preparation to re- 
ceive them. While here and there, through 
personal obscurity, individuals may fail of 
the reward which is their due, the same is 
not true of any class, because time is no 
longer a factor in the question. If the 
benetit comes not to us, it will fall to our 
children, or to our children’s children, just 
so soon as they are fully ready for it and 
up to its necessities. 

The life that women lead tends naturally 
to produce many qualities the reverse of 
those needed in the practical out-door life 
of men. 

Chief among these is accuracy—accuracy 
in statement, in iInanagement, 
and in appointments. Often you will hear 
it lightly said: 

“Mrs. C. made such an assertion, but 
she has exaggerated greatly, and I'm not 
sure that she understands herself thor- 
oughly, or the subject she is speaking on.” 

Or again :—*'Miss R. is treasurer, but it 
would puzzle a Rothschild to tell readily 
Women don’t un- 
derstand system in money matters at any 
rate.”” 

Or lastly :—**Mrs. B. never keeps an en- 
gagement. because she’s a woman.” 

Indeed, women are constantly inveighed 
against for failing to keep appointments. 
All these various inaccuracies have mili- 
tated strongly against our sex, and as a 
consequence, it is at times said: ** Women 
are not practical enough for wise political 
action if they had the ballot.” ; 

It would seem, indeed, that this one 
quality of accuracy is, above all others, 
one that men respect, and justly. There is 
sure always to be some screw loose where 
a person who cannot be relied upon is en- 
gaged in an enterprise. But the last dec- 
ade has witnessed a rapid growth in this 
direction. Women are every day growing 
more business like in their methods, more 
prompt, more painstaking. They have 
become filled with that spirit of earnest- 
ness and determination which impels them 
to leave nothing they undertake far short 
of perfection. ‘lo be expeditious is well, 
but to be first absolutely correct and after- 
ward expeditious, is far more necessary. 
And this women are growing to be, and 
are learning that nothing is more desirable 
than that every simplest duty performed 
should be well done. 

‘lo one looking about with observant eye, 
this is a very bright aspect of woman’s 
work. Under all ordinary circumstances 
it is true that in any line the most thor- 
ough and skilled workman wi!l find work 
to his hands. The prudent, clear-headed 
thinker,with organizing, power and execu- 
tive ability at command, will tind his or 
her proper level, whether man or woman; 
not so readily perhaps in the latter case, 
but ultimately without fail. 

So, likewise, it is equally certain that if 
women manifest a faculty for seizing the 
horns of an obstacle, for going to the heart 
of an issue, and for keeping well in com- 
mand an earnest heart and a ready hand, 
they will find themselves of use in the 
State. But so long as women remain ig- 
norant of the political principles lying at 
the basis of all governments, and are equal- 
ly untaught in current events and the best 
methods of practical management, so long 
necessarily will civil rights be withheld 
from them. 

It is this spirit of accuracy which makes 
men and women helpful in all capacities, 
and which above all else inspires the con- 
fidence of close associates. Queen Eliza- 
beth was successful because she made her- 
self felt as master of the situation. Every 
courtier who knelt at her feet, even the 
gay Leicester, appreciated that she was a 
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hinking, forceful woman, and that witha 
steady, prompt, and intelligent power, she 
would act in all emergencies that might 
demand attention. 

Regularity and system are the great 
principles manifest throughout all crea- 
tion,—the sun, moon, and stars in their 
courses, the seasons in their periodical 
mutations, the tides in their ebb and flow, 
—all point us to the necessity of regularity 
and system, and all teach us that accuracy 
is with justice looked upon as a most ex- 
cellent, aye, God-like attribute. ‘This fac- 
ulty, which active women are now mani- 
festing, is one no less possible to all wom- 
en than to all men, and the more general 
becomes its possession, the more certainly 
will women command the respect and con- 
fidence of practical business men, and the 
more quickly and surely inherit those po- 
litical rights which, long since justly 
theirs, they must yet formally receive at 
the hands of the male majority of this na- 
tion. By our own merit, then, we hasten 
the day, at once lifting ourselves to a bet- 
ter estate and exercising those rights by 
which we may help mould for good the im- 
pressible form of this as yet young repub- 
lic. BELLE L. GORTON, 

Englewood, Tl. 
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MEMORABLE DAYS FOR WOMEN. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The friends of the woman's cause have 
abundant reason to rejoice at the progress 
that is being made. When I read of your 
great conventions, your crowded houses, 
your active work throughout the country 
embodied in State reports, of your work 
for school suffrage, for municipal and leg- 
islative action, and see your correspond- 
ence at home and abroad, I am astonished 
at the interest that has been created in 
woman suffrage, and still more surprised 
at the intellectual development of those 
who now take hold and help conduct this 
enterprise. You and I can well remember 
the time when women generally had very 
crude ideas of the rights of their sex, of 
their duties as citizens, and of their natural 
equality with men. Now ideas are clearly 
delined, logically enforced, and eloquently 
advocated. Thanks to the grand school in 
which the-e people have been educated—a 
school that knows no compromise, that 
utilizes every step in advance, that never 
retreats, nor yields to the encroachments of 
the foe. Not the least of your compensa- 
tions in future will be the consciousness 
of undeviating aggression and distinct is- 
sues, and of filling so many lives, hitherto 
vacant and barren, with good work and 
noble purpose. 

Your younger sisters—the temperance 
coadjutors—are no less vigilant and eftec- 
tive. A letter from Philadelphia, speaking 
of the recent meeting of the W. C. 'T. U., 
says: ‘*‘We were much surprised to see so 
many bright, beautiful, and refined women 
taking a prominent part and making elo- 
quent speeches.”” he writer and her 
friends were evidently outsiders, for one 
who has seen much of the work is familiar 
with the status of the workers, and is 
never surprised at their reach of thought, 
their finished periods, or their true wom- 
anliness. Sometimes I sit in convention 
absorbed in the well-digested discourse of 
the speaker, and then, looking over the au- 
dience, I see a score of others just as capa- 
ble of occupying the stand, and who would 
reason just as closely, meet an opponent 


as fairly and effectually, and carry the as-: 


sembly by the force of her divine inspira- 
tion and enthusiasm. ‘Truly, the rapid in- 
tellectual development of women is won- 
derful. More marvellous still is the or- 
ganization of their forces, controlling as 
they do many departments, embracing 
many interests, doing so much work that 
only brave and heroic souls can do; and 
then their presiding genius, always quiet 
and serene, holds all these lines of thought 
and action as easily, to all appearance, as 
her great-grandmother held the thread 
from her distaff. Their loving sympathy 
and tenderness go out to all classes, on 
the land and on the sea, in the highways 
of life, and in the haunts of sin and mis- 
ery. Witha friendly hand they strive to 
turn aside the stimulant and narcotic, to 
keep the lips of childhood pure, his body 
healthy, and his mind enlightened, that the 
enemy may not gather-recruits from his 
ranks. We might say with emphasis that 
when the first woman’s convention was 
held, and the first prayer of a crusader 
arose in an Ohio saloon, two mighty forces 
were inaugurated to bless humanity. One 
goes down to first principles, takes the 
fundamental doctrine of free government, 
bases its claims upon eternal truth and just- 
ice, and seeks to allay the antagonism that 
ever results from an assumption of power 
and diverse interests. The other concerns 
itself with the habits and customs of so- 
ciety, with the appetites and passions of 
the race, with the temptations and pitfalls 
on every hand, and strives in the spirit of 
the Master to restore to the home, the 
country, and the world, peace, purity, and 
righteousness. 

morable days are these, full of prom- 





ise. In the annals of human experience 
has there ever been such suddeo disrup- 
tion of old traditions, such quickening of 
the spirit, and all-embracing philantbropy. 
Upon the woman who stands aloof and re- 
fuses to be identitied with any of these 
workers, we will bestow not censure, but 
commisera’ion. 
J. ELIZABETH JONES. 

Vernon, N. Y. 

—_ “or — 
BOYCOTTED BY WOMEN. 

Young women are often assured that 
they could cure men of any and every vice 
by refusing to marry those who indulge in 
it. A large number of Irish girls have de- 
termined to put this to the test. ‘The ob- 
ject of their indignation is a landlord ; the 
vive of which they wish to cure him is cru- 
elty to his tenants. The Boston Sentinel 
says: 

A new kind of boycotting has been de- 
veloped in Ireland. ‘This time the female 
portion are taking a hand in the measure, 
At a largely-attended meeting recently 
held at Porlaw, County Waterford, to de- 
nounce Michael Hickey for evicting a 
workingman, Miss Margaret Sheehan, in ¢ 
few eloquent words, proposed the follow- 
ing resolution: ‘That we, the girls of Wa- 
terford, Tipperary and Kilkenuey, resolve 
and promise this day, before this vast mul- 
titude, to treat with scorn and contempt 
any matrimonial proposals from Michael 
Hickey, as a punishment for his high toned 
hostility to the poor laborer Burke and his 
family of seven.” The resolution, being 
seconded by Miss sullivan, was unani- 
mously passed amid much enthusiasm. If 
Mr. Hickey wishes to marry any one of 
the fair daughters of his neighbors, he will 
have to change his course, and repent. 
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WOMEN INVENTORS. 
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Patents have been issued to women dur- 
ing the fortnight ending Dee. 29, 1885, as 
follows: 

Mary C. Atkinson, Baltimore, Md., Milk- 
Skimmer. 

Sarah A. Shepard, Washington, D. C., 
Sewing-Machine ‘Treadle. 

Eliza M. Greer, Stockton, Cal., Folding 
and Adjustable Window-Bracket Shelf. 

Kate E. Nichols and E. Whitney, Leom- 
inster, Mass., Individual holder for table 
service articles. 

Eftie L. Pratt and A. Williams, Welling- 
ton, Kan , Folding Chair. 

Mary C. Walling, Washington, D. C., 
Stamping Machine. 

seat wteiltilin 
A WOMAN'S FAMOUS HYMN. 





The Congregationalist is growing danger- 
ously radical. It declares that a woman 
may properly neglect her housework for 
literary work, under some circumstances 
—i. ¢., if she is moved to write a good 
hymn. It says: 

The occasion of the writing by Mrs. 
Brown of the hymn, 

“T love to steal a while away,” etc., 
is said to have been this: Her neighbors 
made critical remarks to the eflect that she 
spent too much time in private devotion, 
and neglected other duties. Burdened by 
these unkind words, she retired to a se- 
cluded place under some trees, and wrote 
the hymn which has brought joy and peace 
to thousands. One who can write such a 
hymn is perfectly justified in neglecting 
housework—if necessary. 
ae 


TRAINING-SCHOOLS FOR NURSES. 


The Richmond Jndustrial South speaks a 
strong word on the the need of training- 
schools for nurses in the South. It says: 


As woman is fast waking up to the ad- 
visability and respectability of pursuing 
# course of independence when circum- 
stances will allow her, the means should 
be provided her in every branch of indus- 
try for perfecting herself in whatever line 
of work she may choose. This would 
rightly enable her to command good prices, 
and give in return skilled, intelligent labor. 
Charleston, 5S. C., has a training-school for 
nurses, and some statistics credit New 
Orleans with two such schools; but New 
Orleans papers are advising the establi-h- 
ment of such a school for their city, as 
though there were none there. Excepting 
these two vities, there is not another one 
in the whole South. 
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AN OLD LADY’S LETTER. 





An old lady may be as wide-awake and 
interested as a girl in the reforms of the 
day. Witness the following letter from 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 

‘Please find postal note in payment for 
the coming volume of the WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL. I have taken it for many years, and 
hope to do so as long as I can read. But 
being in my eighty sixth year, I do not ex- 
pect that will be long.” 

May her health and eye-sight last to one 
hundred! 

— ——  -eee— -——— 
WOMEN LEAGUES IN ENGLAND. 

Miss ORME and Miss RICHARDSON, two 
English girls, who passed the necessary 
legal examination with great credit, have 
an oftice in Chancery Lane, London, and 
are practising as solicitors. 


YOU CAN DYE ANYTHING 
ANY COL 

With Diamond Dyes, for 10 cts. SLOR 

fail. 82 fast colors. They also make inks, color photo's, 

+ Gold 


ete. Send for colored samples and Dve book. 
Silver, Copperand Bronze Paints forany use—only 1 


cents a pk’ge. Druggists sell or we send post-paid. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, ¥t. 








HUMOROUS. 


Countryman (at box office) : “Gimme two 
seats.”’ 7reasurer: **Do you want contigu- 
ous seats?” Countryman: “No, sir. Um 
on my weddin’ tower, an’ nothin’ but the 
best goes. Gimme orchestra chairs.” 


Some one says ‘*no thoroughly occupied 
man was ever miserable.” ‘That man evi- 
dently don’t know what it is to attempt the 
feat of keeping twin babies quiet while 
their mother goes to church.— Philadelphia 
News. 


Mr. Froude, in the course of a recent 
lecture, stated that Cato did not begin to 
learn the Greek language until he was 
eighty-four years of age. The boys of to- 
day tell their fathers that they are anxious 
to follow the example of Cato. 


Unanswerable: Priest; ‘Pat, I under- 
stand you are going to be married again.” 
Disconsolate Widower: * Yis, yer riv’- 
rence.” Priest: **But your wife, Pat, has 
only been dead two weeks.” “Yis, your 
riv’rence, but, shure. ain’t sheas dead now 
as she iver will be?” 


A voungster of a dozen years went to 
pass the Whitsuntide holidays wth his 
grandmother in the country. In the eve- 
ning when they sat down to dinner the 
grandmother cried, “Oh.my! There are 
thirteen of us!” “Don’t be worried, 
grandmother,” cried the youngster, **I will 
eat for two."—French Pauper. 


The latest anecdote about the old lady 
who thinks that she knows everything, is 
about how she went to a church sociable, 
and as she entered the room, the young la- 
dies said. **Good-evening, auntie. We are 
glad you came; we are going to have tab- 
leaux this evening.” ‘“‘Yes, [ know, I 
know,” was the reply; “1 smelt °em when 
I first came in.” 





FLOODS 


SARSAPARILLA 


Has “decided” claims upon the public. This 
is positively proven by the immense good it 
has done to those who have been cured of 
diseases from which they have suffered in- 
tensely for years, as verified by the publish- 
ed testimonials, every one of which is a pos- 
itive fact. 
CHELSEA, VT., Feb. 24, 1879. 
Messrs. C. I. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass.: 
The 6th day of last June I was taken sick 
with a swelling on my right foot, and with an 
awful pain. 1e swelling went all over me. 
My face was swelled so that 1 could with dif- 
ficulty see out of my eyes, and I broke out 
over the whole surface of my body; my right 
foot up to my knee was one raw, itchin 
mass, and my ankle and foot solame an 
sore i could not step on it, and it would run 
s0 as to wet a bandage through in an hour. 
In this condition Mr. W. F. Hood (of the firm 
of A. R. Hood & Son, druggists, of this town), 
handed me a bottle of HoOOD’s SARSAPARIL- 
LA, and told me to take it. I did so, and by 
the time I had taken one bottle I found that 
it was doing me good. I have since taken 
five bottles more. After I had taken three 
bottles my soreness began to leave me, and 
Ihave been growirg better every day, so 
that to-day I can walk without going lame. 
I have no soreness in my ankle and it has 
healed ail up, and does not run atall. Iowe 
my recovery to your Sarsaparilla. I write 
this to let you know that J think it deserves 
the confidénce of the public, especially those 
who are troubled with humors. 
Yours most truly, 
JOS{AH PITKIN. 
P.S. Every person that saw me said that 
T never would get over my lameness without 
having a running sore on my ankle; but 
thank God I have. cor 


Noother Sarsaparilla has sucha sharpening 
effect upon the appetite. No other prepa. 
ration tones and strengthens the digestive 
organs like Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA. 

Price one dollar, or six boitles for five dol- 
lars. Prepared ne | by C. I. HOOD & CO,. 
Apothecaries. Lowell, Mass. 





THE YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER’S FRIEND. 
By Mrs. CORNELIUS. 


The standard and authoritative work on the Econ- 
omies and requirements of Housekeeping and Cooking. 

It has outlived hundreds of competitors, and main- 
tains its porition as the most reliable and economical 
guide. on $1 25; interleaved, $2. 


Published by 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO. 


For sale by all booksellers. 





ALPHA UNDERGARMENTS. 
. ” 


when prudence calls for an 






undergarment that will clothe 
the body healthfully and with 
equal warmth. 

For variety and excellence 
of material, for fit, workman- 
ship, and durability, the 
**Alpha’’—either as a union- 
garment or as vest and draw- 
ers—has no equal. 

Asa Ribbed Union under- 
garment it was originated by 
its patentee and manufactur- 
er, Mra. Susan T. Converse, 
Woburn, Mass. 

Unscrupulous men and wo- 
men, looking at it as an ar- 
ticle of commercial value, 
have put upon the market 
imitations which are vastly 
inferior in many respects. 

The name “Alpha” is 
plainly stamped upon each 
garment, indicating its lack of identity with any Jer- 
sey-fitting,’’ or other Ribbed Garment. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
a postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon will call for 
the goods, which can be done up and returned in three 
days, if it ie necessary, as their facilities for laundrying 
Shades and Lace Curtains have never before been 
equalled in this or any other country. 
ae@ ‘Telephone number 7252. 
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UNRIVALLED HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
Uniform in size, style and finish. 


CHILDE HAROLD. 


1 vol., 8vo, richly bound, In a box, cloth, 86; in tre 
calf, or antique morocco, $10; crushed levant, with 
silk linings, $25. 

A magniticent new illustrated edition of Lord By 
ron’s greatest poem, abounding in passagew dear and 
familiar to every person of culture, and peculiarly 
rich in subjects for artistic treatment, in the beautiful 
scenery, art treasures, and romantic, historic, and 
legendary episodes of the Rhine, Spain, Italy, Greece, 
and other famous countries. 

RKicuarp Henry Stropparp, in the New York 
Mailand Express, says 

“Given our choice between this poem and any other 
poem, or poems, that have been, or are likely to be, 
published during the present season, we should give 
the others the go by, and sciect this, not merely as the 
most to our special taste, but as one of the noblest and 
greatest poems in the whole range of English poetry. 
eeeee The illustrations in this beautiful edition of 
Childe Harold are conceived and executed in the good, 
old-fashioned manly style that characterized the best 
days of drawing and engraving. ‘Taken as a whole, 
the effect they have upon the mind is one of simple, 
serene loveliness, They should be studied as Childe 
Harold should be read, over and over again.” 
LUCILE, By Owen Merevitu. With 160 illus. 

trations. The high* peaks of the Pyrenees, the 

guiden valleys of the Rhineland, and the battle-swept 
heights of the Crimea, 

“This new edition is simp'y p-rfect, 
printing, and especially the ill 
charming Christmas gift.’”” — J! 
Churchman, 

THE LADY OF THE LAKE, A superb Fine 
Art Edition, with 120 illustrations. he choicest 
edition of Scott's wonderful yoem of Scottish ehiv 
alry. 

“On page after page are seen the great dome of 
Ben-an rising in mid-air, buge Ben venue throwing 
his shadowed masses upon the lakes, and the long 
heights of Ben Lomond hemming the horizon.’’—Al 
lantic Monthly. 

TUSCAN CITIES. By Witttam D. THowe..s, 
lvol. Octavo. With many illustrations by Joseph 
Pennell. Magnificently bound, with full gilt edges 
and bevelled boards. Ina'neat box. Price in cloth, 
$5, in antique morocco or tree calf, $10. 

DsVY AND THE GOBLIN. By Cuar.ies E. 
CARRYL. Lvol. Svo. Fully illustrated. $1 50, 
“An acute eritic recently wrote that the mantle of 

the author of ‘Alice's Adventures in Wonderland’ had 

certainly descended on Charles Carryl. The fascin 
ating ‘Davy and the Goblin,’ printed in St. Nicholas, 
has been revised, rewritten, and greatly enlarged.’’— 

Boston Transcript. 

MARMION, With more than 100 illustrations and 
ornamental borders. 

“Wild Scottish Beauty. Never had a poem of state- 
ly and immortal beauty a more fitting setting.”—Chi- 
cago Inter- Ocean, 

THE PRINCESS. The most famous poem of Lorp 
TENNYSON. With 120 new aod beautiful ilus- 
trations, 

“The most superb book of the season. The ex 
quisite binding makes a fit casket for Tennyson's 
enchanting ‘Princess,’ "'—Hartford Journal. 
JAPANESE HOMES ANI THEIR SUR- 

ROUNDINGS,. By Epwarp 8. Morse, Ph. D, 

Director of the Peabody Academy of Science, late 

Professor of Zoology in the University of Tokio, 

Japan, Member of the National Academy of Science, 

Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and 

Sciences, etc., etc. Profusely illustrated with orig- 

inal drawings by the author. 1 vol., 8vo, @5. 

A work of unique and surpassing interest. Prof. 
Morse has been enabled to see and study this wonder- 
ful people in their own homes. The results sustain 
the popular expectation as to the interest of the sub- 
ject and the author’s reputation as the leading Japan- 
ese scholar of the time. 

Howells’s Poems, 82, 

RK. Laird Colller’s English Home Life, $1. 

Gen. Hazen’s Military Service, $3. 

Owen's Washington Artillery, 3. 

Hutton’s Literary Landmarks of London, 

81 50. 

Mary Clemmer’s Life and Works. 

Edgar Fawcett’s Social Silhouettes, 81 50. 

Nora Perry’s For a Woman, 61. 

Julian Hawthorne's Love—or a Name, 81 50, 

Blanche Howard’s Aulnay Tower, #1 50. 

Howell-’s The Rise of Silas Lapham, $1 50. 

Wendell’s Duchess Emilia, $1. 

We publish the latest and best works of Wm. D 
Howells, Henry James, Julian Hawthorne, Edgar 
Faweett, Blanche lloward, Joel Chandler Harris, and 
others; many editions of the poems above named, im- 
portant histories, etc. Send for our catalogue. 


TICKNOR & COMPANY, 


BOSTON. 
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ENGLAND 


WOMEN'S SUFFRAGE JOURNAL 


Edited by LYDIA E, BECKER. 





This Journal is published monthly, and contains 
full information of the progress of the movement in 
the British Empire for extending the Parliamentary 
franchise to women; acesunts of public meetings and 
lectures; correspondence, and original articles on the 
subject. 

The Journal furnishes a medium of communication 
among the members, and a record of the work done 
by the different branches of the National Society for 
Woman Suffrage, and by other persons and sucieties in- 
terested in improving the condition of women. Friends 
of the cause are urged to endeavor to aid it by pro- 
moting the circulation of the Journal. 

Price for one copy, monthly (post free for one year), 
to any part of the United States, 75 cents. 

Communications for the Editor, and orders for the 
Journal, to be addressed 28 Jackson’s Kow, Albert 
Square, Manchester, England. 

Postal notes or money orders may be sent in pay- 


RUTRA. PREMIUM 


TO THE 


Readers of * The Woman’s Journal.” 

















Arrangements have been made to supply our readers 
with a LIMITED number of proof impressions of 
Hollyer’s Fine Steel Plate Engraving, 


An admirable life-likeness of the late 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 


In his Library at “Craigie House,” Old Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 
“The Binger so much beloved has passed from sight, 
but the music of his voice is in the air.”’ 
lst, At the low price of $1 for the Engraving, size, 
24x32 inches. 
2d, Ur we will send “The Woman’s Journal” for 
one year to new subscribers, with the engraving, post- 
paid, on receipt of $2 50. 
3d, Or we will send the engraving FREE to any 
person sending us one new yearly subscriber at $2 50, 
FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 


FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


Wi ne WILD CHERRY 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 





450 Washington, cor, Bedford St, 


. 
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HRISTMAS - 


- MACAZINE 


NEW, NOVEL, ARTISTIC, 
Serials. Features. Specialties. 


A MAGNIFICENT NUMBER OF 


wip—E AWAKE 


A Lass of 76. ) Beautiful full pages in eol- 


ors, from bas reliefs, mod- 
> eled expressly for WIDE 
-~ AWAKE, by the young 

A Lad of 76. \ sculptor, Arthur Osborne 

A MIDSHIPMAN AT LARGE, Opening of an Ex 
citing Yachting Serial. By Cuartes Keminoron 
TALBor. 

A GIKL AND A JEWEL. Opening of a White 
Mountain Romance, By Marnier PRESCOTT Spor 
FORD, 

DILLY AND THE CAVTAIN, Opening of a Little 
Folks’ Adventure Serial. By MARGARET SIDNEY. 

BROTHER BRULN, a Humorous Poem. By Curts- 
TINA Rosser 

THE DEACON'’S LITTLE MAID, a Ballad. By 
Mus. A. 1). 1. Wurrney,. , 

THIRTEEN AT LAST, a Girl's Poem. By Nora 





lenny. 

LITTLE MOZART AND St. JOUN OF BOHEMIA, 
a Romantic Poem. By Saige MB. Prarr. 

FIRE-PLACK STORIES. A notable article with 
sixteen pictures, including reproductions of * plastic 
sketches,” by the Low Art Tile Co, 

ROYAL GIRLS AND KOVAL COURTS, tiret of a 
witty and wise Series. Dy Mars. Joun SHrernwoop, 

A “TROTTY” STORY. By Etizanern Stuart 
PHELPS. 

Also many more delightful features, beautiful pie- 
tures, poems, artic'es, including the famous and 
Valuable Chautauqua Young Folks Reading Union 
department, 


All for only 25 Cts., Postpaid. 


Yearly Subscription, $3. 


—— ALSO — 


For the Little Folks and the Babies 


BABYLAND 


Opens the new vol) me with a new cover printed in 
colors, all ite old features and three new series, 
THE MAGIC PEAR, ingenious and funny drawing 
lessons. ALL AKOUND ‘THE CLA OK, counting 
poems, and CRIB CURTAIN BTORIES. Only 50 
cents a year; 5 cute a number. 


QUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN 


Upens the year with « double frontispiece in colors, 
its regular cight full-page pictures, and many 
smaller, and two serials, “THE ADVENTURES 
OF COLUMBUS,” and “ME ANI MY DOLLS.* 
Only $1 a yeur; 10 cents « number. 


THE PANSY 


Furnishes the best of Sunday and everyday reading. 
Opening of ‘*Pansy’s” new serial *“*REACHIN 
OUT,” and Margaret Sidney’s charming new story, 
“87. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON,” Fully 
lustrated. Only $1 00a year; 10 cents a number. 


BOOKS. 


Full catalogue of books for young and old, home 
and public libraries, and illustrated catalogue of 
Holiday Books, mailed free. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 


32 Franklin St., Boston. 
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* CONSHCRATION * 


A beautiful little gift book, daintily bound in cloth, 
with designs of passion-flowers stamped in gold on the 
side. Price 35 cents. 

A cheaper edition in paper 
covers, with the same design 
printed in red ink, 10 cents. 

A lady writes: 

** Please accept my thanks 
for CONSECRATION. 1 have 
read it with much interest, 
and I know that the Spirit 
prompted you to send it just 
at the right time. From the 
24th page to the 30th, you 
will find my experience in 
much *fainer words than I 
could describe it. IThave been 
trying for three days to get to 
the place where I could say, 
I know ‘1 AM THE LorD’s;’ 
and as I write the words I 
feel that with God’s help to look away from self unto 
Him who alone is perfect, I can say, ‘I am His.’” 


For sale by Booksellers, or mailed on receipt of price by 
H. L. HASTINGS, 47 Cornhill, Boston. 














CACTUS BALM. 
*Eminently de- 
—— lightful and whole- 
some as a Dressing 
for the Hair, and of 
especial benetit it 
relieving headache 
and nervous or neu- 
talgic pains.’’— 
Busan C. Voeu 
(Woman’sJournal) 
Boston, Mass. 

“Truly a healing 
balm and not a 
humbug; stopped 
my hair from fall- 
ng; made my scalp perfectly healthy, and free from 
a dry humor of several years’ standing.”’—Mrs. E. F. 
FisHeER, 50 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

“Glad to testify to its efficacy as a remedy for 
Falling Hair, Scalp Diseases and Pimple- ’—Mrs. B- 
F. Burt, 581 Washington Street, Boston, Mase. 

“Eight months ago I had lost my huir and was com- 
petey bald. Ihad used various so-called remedies, 

ut none did me any good until I tried Cactus Balm, 
I have used six bottles in all, and Jnow have @ good 
head of hair about eight inches long, thick, glossy 
and of natural color.”’—Mrs.8. Remick, Hyde Park, 
Mass. 

“Cooling and Refreshing; unrivalled as a dressing 
for the hair; does not color white or giay bair a dirty 
yellow, as all others du.”"—Mrs. H. V, CHaPINn, 30 
Chestnut 8t., at B..¥. 

RECOMMENDED and for sale in 50-cent and $1 
packages by leading Druggista and Hairdressers, and 
by SMITH BROTHERS, Proprietors, 349 Washing 
o Street. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


28 AVON STREET. 


Delicious Coffee and Tea, including Cream, 5 cts. ; 
Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cts.; Tenderloin Steak, 25 cts.; 
Soups, Meats, Vegetables, and Pastry, &c., of delicate 
cooking and serving. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season cooked to order at very reasonable pirces ; 
ample Dressing Rooms for Ladies. 
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FIFTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation will hold its fifteenth annual 
meeting in this city, Meionaon Hall, begin- 
ning on Tuesday evening, the 26th inst., at 
7.30 o'clock, and continuing on Wednesday 
at 10.30 A. M.. at 2.30 and 7 30P. M. Tues- 
day evening will be devoted to addresses ; 
Wednesday forenoon to reports and busi- 
ness, the 
addresses. 

Suffrage leagues and clubs are particu. 
larly requested to report their work during | 


ifternoon and evening again to 


the year, that courage and inspiration may | 
be vathered for the time that remains be- 
fore the idea of equal rights for women is 
accepted. The clubs of Boston, East Bos- 
ton, South Boston, Highlands, Needham, 
Lyon, Waltham, Belmont, Melrose, New 
Bedford, South Hanson, Plymouth, New- 
ton, Malden.aad all other clubs and leagues 
should be there to take new pledges of de- 
votion and fidelity to the principle for 
which our Association exists. 

There will be good music to add to the 


interest of the meetings. The Sociable will 
be held on Tharsday evening. with a sup- 
per, short speeches, music, and an enter- 
tainment by the Newton club. 
Wm. I. Bownitren, President. 

Lucy STONE, Chairman Ev. Committee. 
H. B. BLACKWELL, 
Jupiru W. SMITH, 
JOUN L. WHITING, 
Wa. LLOYD GARRISON, 


Committer 


or 


Arrangements. 


“eo 


THE SHAME OF SENATOR EDMUNDS. 


Senator Edmunds has secured for him- 
self enduring historic discredit by his bill 
disfranchising the Gentile women of Utah. 
To disfranchise a class of citizens who are 
eminently law-abiding and peaceable, who 
discharge their political duties promptly 
and faithfully, and against whom nothing 
is charged to their discredit, is a high 
handed aect.grossly unjust, and without ex- 
cuse. Even with the alleged purpose of 
the bill to destroy Mormonism, what could | 
be more senseless than to take the right to | 
vote from women who are pre-eminently | 
opposed to Mormonism, and at the same 
time leave itin the hand of all Mormon 
men who do not have plural wives ? 

It is a poor pretence of Senator Edmunds 
that he is ready for woman suffrage when | 
women want it, as is shown by his eager- 
ness to take it from women who by the ex- 
ercise of their right show that they do de- 
sire it. Does Senator Edmunds give proof 
of his readiness to vote for woman suffrage 
when he knows women want it, by taking 
it away from women who by their exer- 
cise of that right have shown that they do 
want it? On,.this point the Nation well 
asks, under this view “should he not take 
the sense of the Utah women before abro- 
gating the local law which has enfran- 
chised them? 

If Senator Edmunds had undertaken to 
do the same thing to Irishmen or to colored | 
men, the whole country would ring with it. 
He secures present immunity, but he can- 
not escape the future shame of his mis- 
deed ; all the more as his bill, so far as this 
provision is concerned, is totally useless. 
‘The Mormon men far outnumber the Gen- 
tiles, and he makes the Gentile vote still 
smaller by disfranchising anti- Mormon 
women. 

Much eredit is due to Senators Hoar and 
Blair for their able defence of the right, 
and to the eleven -Senators who voted 
L. 3. 


against disfranchisement. 


oe 


SHALL WOMEN CHURCH MEMBERS VOTE? 


One of the latest and best signs of the 
growth of the idea of equal rights for 
women was shown at the annual parish 
meeting of the Second Congregational 
Chureh in Dorchester, last week. ‘These 
meetings have had a very small attendance. 
To4ncrease the number, it was determined 
to make the oecasion social. 

Special invitations were sent by mail to 
all the resident members of the church, 
both men and women, requesting them to 
attend the meeting. On Sunday notice 
was given that a supper would be provided. 
Notwithstanding the bad weather, there 
was a larger attendance than was ever be- 
fore known in the history of the church. 
Tables were set and loaded with all sorts of 
good things, including turkeys, hams, 
tongues, escalloped oysters, cakes, hot cof- | 
fee, etc., sent in by ladies of the church. | 
There was a delightful social time for | 


| ing signs of the times. 


| a household. 


| to others the means of support. I 


THE WOMAN'S 


three-quarters of an hour. ‘Then the busi- 
ness was attended to. The officers were 
elected, the reports made, and a good con- 
dition shown. But it seemed not in keep- 
ing that the women who had contributed 
so much to make the meeting a success 
should have no part in its business, they 
having never since the organization of the 
church been allowed to vote. A motion 
was made that they would, in the future, 
be expected to vote at all the ineetings of 
the church. ‘This seemed to meet with al- 
most universal approval, but action upon 
it was delayed in order to asvertain wheth- 
er any legal objection could be made to it, 


All 


the church being a corporate body. 


| enjoyed the meeting much, and agreed that 


the arrangements were eminently success- 
ful. 

This action is all the 
from the fact that within the memory of 
persons now living, when, during a reviv- 


more noticeable 


al, a Woman arose to speak, one of the dea- 
cons of this very church took her by the 
shoulders and put her out of the church. 
Behold the change now, when it is moved 
with approval, that all the women mem- 
bers may hereafter vote! Verily the world 
moves. 

Rev, Mr. Packard, the pastor of this 
church, at one time invited Frances Wil- 


lard to speak to his congregation. At the 
| celebration of Forefathers’ Day at Ply- 


mouth, in 1884, Mr. Packard alone, of all 
the speakers, paid an eloquent and worthy 
tribute to the Foremothers. No doubt his 
influence, added to the general giowth of 


| the idea of equal rights for women, has 


brought it about that the women of his 
parish have been invited to share in its 
management by their votes. *'The action of 
this church is only one of many encourag- 


L. S. 


“eo 
INDUSTRIES OF WOMEN---6. 


Though we do not seem yet to have 


JOURNAL: 


| 
| 
| 








found any solution of the problem under | 


consideration, viz. : 
taining a solid basis for the production by 
women of articles easily marketable, I am 
yet in hopes that the direction of public at- 
tention to this object may lead to some 
helpful result. 

I will first take up for a moment the 
theme dwelt upon in my last letter. In 
that, I endeavored to consider the case of 
a gentlewoman suddenly reduced to the 
necessity of earning her daily bread, and 
not gifted with any skill, talent, or accom- 
plishment other than the sense and char- 
acter essential to the wise administration of 
It is only right that I should 
supplement the partiality of this view by 
brief mention of the many instances in 
which the earlier pursuit of general cul- 
ture, or of some special accomplishment, 


| has enabled women deprived of fortune to 


keep their own homes, and to command 
the appliances of refined and civilizing 
life. The teaching of music and of mod- 
ern languages are resources which would 
be at the command of those ladies who 
have mastered these for themselves. I 
have known many instances in which Gov- 
ernment employment has been sought and 
obtained by ladies, and L suppose that 
bookkeeping and telegraphy have afforded 
am 
speaking here, be it remembered, of sud- 
den reverses in which the necessity for ex- 
ertion is immediate, not of those cases in 
which the attainment of a bread-winning 
art or profession has been contemplated 
from the start. 

Among the women-writers of our coun- 
try are some, no doubt, who have taken 


| up the pen under the sort of pressure of 


which I have just spoken. And in this de- 
partment I must say that the gentlewom- 


| an, despite her probable want of prepara- 
| tion, would start with many advantages. 


The habit of reading good hooks, of hear- 
ing and speaking refined English, and the 
insensible education of taste and manners 
which results from polite intercourse and 
from truly elegant surroundings; all of 
those will tell in such articles or stories as 
a lady would contribute to the current lit- 
erature of the day. I use the word, re- 
member, as one that carries a distinction 
with it, for the frivolous society woman 
will not fully possess these advantages. 
If forced to turn her talents to account, 


she will be in danger of mistaking flip- | 


paney for wit, and pedantry for learning ; 
while, if she has learned to conform her 
way of thinking to the roughness and bru- 
tality of *“*fast’ mén, she will deform her 
writing with at least some traces of these 
qualities. ‘There is, however, a great in- 
struction in serious work, and it may be 
noped that those women even who be- 
gin writing for the press in a very foolish 
way, Will soon learn that, in the long run, 


.the best work will command the best re- 


sults, and will in time come to govern 
themselves accordingly. 

I am unwilling to pass from this subject 
without expressing my desire to know 
much more than I do know about the char- 
acter of the material contributed by wom- 
en to the newspapers and smaller maga- 


the best plan’ for ate | 





BOSTON, 


zines published in all parts of our country. 
I have sometimes been informed as to the 
extent of their work. I think that it would 
be extremely useful for us to learn its 
range and its general average of taste and 
oftone. This is a matter which can here 
only be suggested, yet I will say that, as 
the literary industries of women are a very 
important branch of our subject, I will 


SATURDAY, 
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so called. The duties of that body could, 


| he said, be just as well performed by army 


gladly give a place in this correspondence | 


to any one who shall offer us any real in- 
formation on this especial point. 

Mrs. Haggari, a lady much esteemed 
both here and in her own State, shall fill a 


part of the space allotted me next week, | 


with a communication called forth by this 
correspondence, for which I have taken 
occasion to thank her. 
JuL1A Warp Hower, 
= “ee 


THE CRIME OF BEING BORN A WOMAN. 


The U. S. Senate, at the instance of 
Senator Edimunds, the 
crime of being born « woman equals that 
of living in Both 
Utah are hereafter to be punished by per- 
petual disfranchisement. 


have enacted that 


polygamy. crimes 


“oe 


SUFFRAGE DEBATE IN U. S. SENATE. 


On Jan. 5, in the U. 5. Senate, Mr. Ed- 
munds called up the Utah bill reported by 
him from the committee on the Judiciary. 


Mr. Hoar moved to strike out the seventh 
section, which reads as follows: 


“It shall not be lawful for any female to vote 
at any election hereafter held in the Territory 
Utah for any public purpose whatever, and no 
such vote shall be received or counted, or given 
effect in any matter whatever; and any and every 
act of the Governor and Legislative Assembly of 
the Territory of Utah, providing for or allowing 
registration or voting by females, is annulled.” 


In making this motion, Mr. Hoar said he | 


approved the purpose of the bill, and the 
method by which that purpose was sought 
to be effected, with the exception of the 
disfranchisement of the women of Utah. 


Woman suffrage existed in the Territories | 


of Wyoming and Washington, and 
most careful and thoughtful observers tes- 


the | 


tifled to the excellent effect of that class of | 


suffrage in those ‘Territories. ‘lo deprive 
such of the women of Utah as were not 
plural wives of the right which they al- 


ready had to exercise the suffrage was un- | 
dertaking to place thein in the same cate- | 


gory with what the law regarded as ecim- 
inals, and was in violation of a sound prin- 
cipie. 

Mr. Edmunds replied that whenever a 
majority of the women of the 


United 


States, or of any State, desired to have the | 


sullrage, they would have his (Mr. 
munds’) vote in favor of that desire. 


Ed- | 


Whenever our wives, sisters, and sweet- | 


hearts, come to believe that they could 
better serve society and themselves by ex- 
ercising the suffrage, and going into the 
political field, instead of contining them- 
selves to the field in which they were now 
employed, they should have his aid in at- 
taining their cbject. He denied that the 
women of Utah had now, in the sense of 
final and complete law, a lawful right to 
vote. The laws of Utah were passed sub- 
ject to the approval of the United States 
Congress. ‘The law, too, was intended to 
relieve the Utah women of a condition of 
slavery in which they were held by their 
hierarchy. 

Mr. Hoar thought this point not appli- 
cable. A similar remark would have been 
made by some people twenty years ago, 
with regard to women professing the Ro- 
man Catholic faith, and the debates in 
the English Parliament for the past fifty 
years showed that many Englishmen as- 
serted the political movements of the Irish 
people to be due to their submission to 
their priesthood. The right to vote once 
conferred was us much a vested right as 
any right of property. 

Mr. Edmunds replied that the position 
of Utah was unique. ‘These plural wives 
and persons under the influence of the 
hierarchy of Utah were under an influence 
eutirely different from that which could be 
asserted of men or women professing 
either the Roman Catholic, the Episcopa- 
lian, the Methodist, or any similar faith. 
It came nearer to a state of serfdom. 

Mr. Blair supported Mr. Hoar’s motion. 
If the reason given by Mr. Edmunds for 
the disfranchisement of the women of Utah 
were a sound reason, it was equally appli- 
eable, Mr. Blair thought, to the men of 
Utah, and the necessity for its application 
was the same in the case of the men. If 
the women who believe in polygamy were 
to be disfranchised, why not the men who 
believed in it? 

Mr. Vest hoped the bill might go over 
one day, and it went over accordingly. 

On January 6, on motion of Mr. Ed- 
munds, the Senate again took up the Utah 


lloar’s motion to strike out the section that 
would disfranchise the women of Utah. 

Mr. Brown expressed himself as opposed 
to woman suffrage, and said that if the 
question was up in his own State, he would 
vote against it; but, as the question before 
the Senate was one affecting the right al- 
ready given to the women of Utah by the 
laws of that Territory, he would vote for 
Mr. Hoar’s motion. 


A vote having been reached on the 
amendment. it was rejected—yeas, 11; 


nays, 37. The senators voting yea were 
Messrs. Aldrich, Blair, Brown, Call, 
Dawes, Dolph, Hoar, Mitchell, of Oregon, 
Palmer, Stanford, and ‘Teller. The section 


disfranchising all women remains, there- | 


fore, a part of the bill. 

Anu amendment proposed by Mr. Ed- 
munds was agreed to, providing that mar- 
riages within, but not including, the fourth 
degree of consanguinity, shall be deemed 
incestuous and punishable by imprison- 
ment. 

Mr. Van Wyck offered an amendment 
dispensing with ‘the Utah commission,” 








bill, the pending question being on Mr. | '!8 4 political lecture. 


officers, at no extra expense to the govern- 
ment, and his amendment provided that a 
board of three officers of the army should 
perform the duties now vested in the com- 
mission. He denounced the extravagance 
of the commission. and insisted that it had 


been of no use to Utah orto the United 
States rhe commission, he said, had a 
half-dozen clerks, 

Mr. Voorhees denied this, and chal- 


lenged Mr. Van Wyck to prove his state- 
ment. 

Mr. Van Wyck, in reply, read from a 
list in his hands the names of seven clerks 
and a janitor. 


| churches” 


Mr. Voorhees remarked that those were | 


not regularly employed clerks, but had 
been employed ouly temporarily to meet 
an emergency. 

Mr. Van Wyck’s amendment was reject- 
ed 


Mr. Morgan opposed the provision for | 


trustees to administer the affairs of the 
Mormon chureh. He characterized polyg- 
amy as an offence that ‘*stinks in the nos- 
trils of civilization.”” He thought that, if 
anything was to be done about it, it should 
be torn up root and branch, 

Mr. Edmunds replied that those trustees 
would deal only with the property of that 
church. The committee had feared to 
abolish the whole corporation, which Con- 
gress had a clear right to do, and had con- 
fined the work of the trustees to the tem- 
poral affairs of the church. The commit- 
tee had not wished to move a precedent 
for legislative interference with religion 
apart from the feature of polygamy. Mr. 
Edmunds did not think the belief of the 
Mormons greatly different from the belief 
of other sects. 

Mr. Teller thought the Mormons had 
very little property except their temple. 

Mr. Edmunds had been informed that 
they had. . 

Mr. ‘Teller said their temple was one of 
the most wonderful buildings in the world, 


and cost a great deal. But the trustees 
would have to deal with Mormonism in 
every way. Hedid not believe in polyg- 
amy, but he would say that, if we had 
sent the right men to look after Utah, 
polygamy would have been dead long 
since. We had sent men there who irri- 


tated and persecuted the people of Utah. 
It was by our persecutions that we had 
kept polygamy aive. Religious enthu- 
siasty has done much for civilization, but 
we could not forget that two-thirds of the 
world to-day believe in polygamy. ' 

Mr. Edmunds denied that there was any- 
thing oppressive in the bill. It was simply 
an attempt to cut off the one-man power 
existing among the people of Utah. 

The debate then went over till to-mor- 
row, Mr. Edmunds saying he would ask 
the Senate to sit it out and bring the Dill 
to a vote. 

The debate was continued on ‘Thursday, 
but the bill did not reach a vote. Senator 
Edmunds expresses confidence that it will 
pass the Senate as reported, without alter- 
ation or amendment. 

oe 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Editors Woman's Journal 

We have a very good suffrage society in 
Columbus, and some of the most intelli- 
gent and cultivated women are members 
of it. Wealthy women, too, are not here 
afraid of Mrs. Grundy, and are active 
Yet when they 
wrote me that they had obtained one of 


workers in this society. 


| dence in the treasurer, 











and nota right. I know the pulpit is con. 
stantly used to further good causes—be it 
the Second Amendment, or any other po- 
litical right the minister sees fit to pre. 
sent. ‘The Methodist churches, like a good 
many other good institutions, would have 
to close their doors if the good women did 
not sustain them, and to my notion of pro- 
priety and right, they should have the 
same Opportunity to occupy the pulpit as 
to pay its gentlemen pastors. 

Hoping I have not intruded too much on 
your valuable time, [ remain, 

Yours respectfully, P. A. HH, 


If all ladies who “have the care of all the 
should this 
woman of Columbus, more of our speakers 


be as decisive as 


would be in the pulpits. 8. M. P. 
(YVereland, O.. Dee, 31, ISSS, 
*e- 


A NEBRASKA WOMAN IN POLITICS. 


ON THE PLAINS, NEB., DEC. 15, 1885. 
FPditors Woman's Journal : 

Notwithstanding the hardships of frontier 
life, to which all our women are subjected, 
many still cling to the old-fashioned idea 
of of 
polities. A woman may spend nine-tenths 
She 


women “keeping their place” out 
of her time here in out-of-door work. 

may let her children go ragged and dirty, 
as necessarily follows under such cireum- 
stances. She may shovel the manure for 
the gardens, and do everything else to- 
But to the 


woman who dare say she wants to vote! 


wards raising a crop. woe 
As to whether women /o meddle in polities 
or not, you shall decide. 

Our last county election was a test case. 
The county treasurer had filled the office 
for two terms of two years each; the first 

his deputy, the 
as the regularly elected official. 


term «as father-in-law’s 
second 
The law says no treasurer shall hold office 
This official 
was a minister of the Christian (Baptist) 
Ile from ut the 
call of his father-in-law to act as his dep- 


for three consecutive terms. 


persuasion. came lowa 


uty. ‘The county clerk, for reasons of his 
own, Wished to prevent the re-election. So 
three 
quietly dispossess people of their conti- 


he begun, some months since, to 


First, the treasurer 
would not put the county money where 


| the clerk wanted him to, when, by so do- 


ing, county warrants would have been at 
par, instead of at five or ten.per cent dis- 
count, ete. That objection did not work. 
Next, the treasurer had made some $2,000 
discrepancy in his published accounts of 
county money, although the clerk thought 
it was only an error iu making out the re- 
ports, and admitted that the books were 
all right. That did not do. ‘Then the 
treasurer had done several other things 
which were legally wrong. So the battle 
waged hot and hotter, till party feeling be- 
gan to get pretty high. Women took sides 
for one or the other, visited each other, 


| and discoursed polities over the kneading- 


trough and wash-board. ‘The conspirators 
He, 


like Banquo’s ghost, would not down, for 


undertook to * down” the treasurer. 


| When not nominated by the Convention, he 


the finest churches in the city for my suf- | 


frage lecture, I was a little surprised. A 
fine appreciative audience welcomed me. 
Yet by wy past experience I knew that 
somebody had worked hard to bring this 
about. Hence, after the lecture, I asked 
a few questions of the ladies. They freely 
told me of the opposition they had met. 


One of the trustees was on the point of re- | 


fusing the church, when one of the ladies 
said to him :— 

‘Do as you please, sir, but if Mrs. Per- 
kins does not speak in this church, my last 
dollar bill has gone into it.” 

**Ah, indeed? Oh, yes, certainly! You 
can have the church.” 

One of the ministers‘to whom the notlce 


advertised himself as an independent can- 
didate. ‘They then engaged the leaders of 
public opinion of the county against him, 
including all but one of the newspapers, 
and most of the lawyers. They even pri- 
vately carried around over the county the 
“list of property” to show that the treas- 
urer owned silver plate, and other such 


things, as insinuations against him. ‘The 
county attorney, whose reputation for 


prosecution is great, was brought out to 
show up his many illegalities, and replied, 
upon being asked why he did not prose- 


| cute if what he said was true, **You prefer 


was sent, did not give it in his morning | 


meeting, and a certain lady sent him a note 
asking his reason. ‘Then followed this 
correspondence : 

Dear Madam—Y our notice of the lecture 
Wus put on the mantel-piece in sight, for 
further attention. I suppose some one 
mistook it for a waste scrap and made a 
lamplighter of it, as I found a fragment 
late yesterday, just enough for the evening 
notice. I gave the noticve blindly in the 


a charge and [ will.’ The charge was not 
preferred. 

Then the whole plot revealed itself to 
me. The devil out-devilled himself. So, 
on the night before election, [ went with 
my husband to the county-seat, ten miles 
away, and got permission to speak at the 
last meeting before election, which was to 


| occur on the following morning. 


evening. not knowing but I was advertis- | 


Sut I gave it rely- 
ing on the good judgment of the signers, a 
thing I dare not always do. 

Dear Sivr—I am glad you placed some re- 
liance on the ‘good judgmeut” of the sign- 
ers of that notice. After hearing Dr. Vin- 
cent from your pulpit in his farewell ad- 


dress defend so eloquently the right of the | 


people individually to the ballot, and show- 
ing the horrors that may result toa commu- 
nity where the ballot is tampered with, I 
thought it quite appropriate to ask you to 
recognize a woman who wanted to plead for 
one-half the loyal citizens of the United 
States who are women. Whena saloon in- 
vites our sons at about every other door on 
High St., and every public thoroughfare of 
this city, in my judgment it is time for 
women’s influence to be felt in a practical 
way, especially when the frightful state of 
political affairs has been brought about by 
an influx of the foreign element, who are 
recognized as citizens after a residence of a 
few short vears, while noble-minded, edu- 
cated women must submit to any and every 
law thrust upon them, and receive the few 
advantages conceded to them as a privilege 


I quoted Esther as precedent for my do- 
ing such an unheard-of thing, showed how 
God used such an humble instrument to 
disclose the plot to destroy His pedple, 
and used Haman’s case to show how a pit 
had been digged for one of God's elect, as 
I believed the treasurer to be. While the 
clerk was passing himself off for a modern 
Cato, bent_on the destruction of Carthage 
(our county-seat, the removal of which 
was also involved), in truth he was a per- 
sonification of Dickens’ Uriah Heep. 

I sat down amid cheers. When the coun- 
ty attorney came forward he was greeted 
with groans. It was with effort he was 
listened to. ‘The treasurer was re-elected. 

Now party feeling is running high as to 
the propriety of my having gone into a 
political meeting to speak, though many 
of the best ladies of the town were pres- 


ent. Before women attended political 
meetings, opponents met and almost 


fought, calling each other liars, ete. 

While the question of woman suffrage is 
thus revived, and its practicality illus- 
trated, many who voted against it now 
think I did right, and that I have a perfect 
right to meddle with politics, as I evidently 
knew what I was talking about. 
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So, while the hurricane roars, I want to 
prepare a lecture on Esther and bring out 
my points more fully. It is a golden op- 
portunity for right-and for woman suf- 
frase. R. O. 

*ce- 


WOMEN ON SCHOOL 


\ll who are interested in this important 
subject are advi-ed to attend the annual 
meeting of the Massachusetts School Suf- 
frage Association, at No. 5 Park &t., on 
The hun- 


COMMITTEES, 


Thursday, Jan. 28, at 3 P.M. 





dred or more women now serving on Com- | 


mittees in this State have been specially 
invited, and it is expected that representa- 
tives from various parts of the State will 
be present and address the meeting. All 
who desire the im- 
provement of our school committees and 


and who does not?) 


through them of our schools, will be wel- 
come to the discussion. E. D. CHENEY. 
“ee 
STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING. 

The annual meeting of stockholders of 
the WoMAN’S JOURNAL will be held at their 
otlice, No. 5 Park street, Boston, on Mon- 
day, January 25, 1886, at 11.30 A.M. ‘The 
stockholders are respectfully invited to at- 
By order of the directors. 

SAMUEL E. SEWALL, Pres. 
C. WILDE. Clerk. 


rend. 


“¢- 
SOUTH BOSTON WOMAN SUFFRAGE CLUB. 


the 
South Boston Woman Suffrage Club was 


The regular mouthly meeting of 


held on Tuesday evening, January 5, at the 
residence of the Misses 
377 Broadway. 

‘The parlors were crowded with members 
the club. After 
business had been transacted, the 


Baxter, number 


and friends of several 
items of 
club listened to the essayist of the evening, 
Mrs. Sarah A. 


comprehensive and thoughtful paper, con- 


Underwood, who, in a very 
sidered the subject of ='The Marriages oft 
Genius.” 
do justice to the essay, which was listened 
to with the deepest interest. 

At the close of the reading, topics sug- 
gested by the paper were discussed, and at 
a date hour the company separated, feeling 
that a most profitable and enjoyable even- 
ing had been spent. 

Mary A. H. Curtis, Seeretary. 


“ef 


HULDAH THE PROPHETESS. 


It is remarkable that the highest pro- 
phetic office should, apparently, have been 
And yet, that need not 
be thought sostrange. Naturally, women 
have us much mental and spiritual capac- 
ity as men. ‘The best interpreter of the 
Scriptures, one who seemed to have the 


held by a woman. 


clearest, strongest, most luminous appre 
hension of the meaning of God's Word, as 
a whole and in its related parts, whom the 
writer of this has ever known, was not a 
man in seminary or in pulpit, but a wom- 
an,.—(¢ onyregationalist, 

*?e?- a 


PROGRESS IN MICHIGAN. 


A correspondent in Maple, Michigan, re- 
mitting her subscription, says: 
Editors Womans Journal 

Of all the thirteen papers that come to 
us, the JOURNAL is ny pet extravagance. 
I ought not to afford it, but cannot live 
without it. 

For ten years, as Chairman of the Exec- 
utive Committee, and as President of the 


Fifth Michigan Congressional District 
W.C.'T. U.. [have marked the growth of 


woman suffrage sentiment. For the last 
three years our vote for suffrage has been 
nearly unanimous. At our last District 
Convention there was only one dissenting 
vote, and the same was true in our State 
Convention. If you could have been pres- 
ent only four years ago, and had seen the 
bitter minority feeling, you would exclaim 
as did I, **What hath God wrought!” This 
applies to the State, not alone to the dis- 
trict. The logic of events is proving to 
our women the need of the ballot, if we 
ever expect to triumph in our war against 
the liquor traflic. The last one is begin- 
ning to see what the first saw long ago, 
that ballots are counted.—not prayers,— 
and that our Father works through human 
instrumentalities. A. 5S. BENJAMIN. 


+o —— 


FRIENDS IN NEW YORK LEGISLATURE. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 


| other family difference, a man brought 


Any short account would fail to | 





I have just returned from Albany. where 


I was present at the inauguration of Gov- 
ernor Hilland Lieut.-Governor Jones, both 
known friends of the suffrage cause. 

Our friend Attorney - General 
O'Brien, too, commenced a new term of 


, 
fooa 


office, while our wily and persistent foe, 
Wm. B. Ruggles, ceased to be Superin- 
tendent of Publie and will 
probably cease to be regarded as authority 
for excluding the children’s mothers from 
voting at school elections. 

The President, pro tem, of the Senate 
Hlon. Edmunds L., Pitts, the Speaker of the 
Assembly Hon. James W. Husted, the 
Clerks of both bodies Hons. John W. 
Vrooman and Charles A. Chickering, as 
Well as the subordinate officers of the Leg- 
islature, and all these gentlemen's compet- 
itors, such as George L. Erwin and Charles 
P. Ingersoll, are our friends. The State 


Instruction, 


— 


THE 


WOMAN'S 


government seems to be passing into the 

hands of the friends of woman suffrage, 

and the signs are very encouraging. 
HAMILTON WILLCOX. 
ee 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Editors Woman's Journal 

| have not seen in the WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL any notice of a curious work recently 
published by Mr. Ashton, who has made 
careful the books 
periodicals of the early years of this cen- 


research among and 
tury, preparing from them a picture of 
life as it was in England at that date. As 
from that book formed a text 
for part of my discourse last Saturday, | 
the follow- 
of 


aun extract 


It consists of 
the 


send it to you. 
ing notices cut from newspapers 
those days: 


Morning Herald, March 11, 1802: “On the llth 
of last month a person sold at the market cross, | 
in Chapel en la Frith, a wife, a child, and as 
much furniture as would set up a beggar, for 
eleven shillings !’ 


Morning Herald, April 16, 








802: “A butcher 


sold his wife by auction at the last market day at 
Hereford. The lot brought £1 4s. and a bowl] of 
i » 
punch. 
funual Register, February 14, 1806: “A man 


named Jolin Garsthorpe exposed his wife for sale 
in the market at Hlull about L o'clock, but owing 


tu the crowd which such an extraordinary ovcur- 
rence had brought tovether, he was obliged to 
defer the saie and take her away. About 4 | 
o'clock, however, he again brought her out, and 
she was sold for twenty guineas, and delivered, 


with a halter, to a person named Houseman, wl 
had lodved with them for four or five years.” 


Morning Post, October 10, 1807; “One of those 
disgraceful scenes which have, of late, become 
too common, took place on Friday se’nnight at 
Knaresborough, Owing to some jealousy, or 


his wife, 
equipped in the usual style, and sold her at the 
market cross for 6d. and a quid of tobacco!” 

In The Doneaster Gazette of March 24, 1803, a 
sale was thus described: *A fellow sold his wife, 
is a cow, in Sheflicld market-place a few days 
The lady was put info the hands of a 
butcher, who held her by a halter fastened round 


aso. 


her waist. ‘What do vou ask for your cow 

askeda bystander. ‘A guinea,’ replied the hus- 
band. ‘Done!’ cried the bystander, and inmume- 
diately led away his bargain. We understand 


that the purchaser and bis ‘cow’ liye ve'y happily 
together. 

The opening of the New Year is an ap- 
propriate time for noting the progress we 
Could anything be a more 


have made. 


significant milestone than these genuine 





extracts from the English journals of 
searcely eighty vears ago! ‘They were 
published then apparently without any 


marked comment of disapproval, certainly 
without any manifestation of popular in- 
dignation. 


Were a woman to be put up for sale in 
Hull or Sheffield to- 
day, what an outery would 
What indignation meetings would be held 


the market-place at 
be raised! 
by the organized suffrage associations of 
Great Britain! How the newspapers would 
make haste to denounce such a perform- 
ance! 

Not only does this public sale of wives 
indicate the degraded condition of women, 
but it also throws a curious light on the | 
morals of those days. Into what relation 
did the woman thus sold enter with the 
man who bought her?) Was he always a 
Did the law allow such an 
association? Or was this a device on the 
part of the husband to secure a divorce? 
Certainly if aman might legally sell his 
wife, all the other results of such sale 
must also have had some legal sanction. 

The progress in the condition of the 
women of England between that day and 
this is enormous. For when the wife 
might be sold if she did not please, how 
abject must have been her slavery! In all 
ranks of life the relation of husband and 
wife must have heen one of overseer and 
servant. Indeed, we know that at that 
period the married woman had no personal 
rights whatsoever. She did not own her 
property, her earnings, or even her chil- 
dren. She could be divorced on mere sus- 
picion of irregularity, but could not free 
herself from the matrimonial yoke, how- 
ever heavily it might press upon herself. 


single man? 


We have come a long way since then. 
The women of England have to a large ex- 
tent equal property rights with men. ‘To 
emphasize the contrast, we may compare 
a woman exposed for sale eighty years 


ago, and a woman nominated for Parlia- 
ment to-day. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
149 East Forty-fourth Street, ) 
New York, Jan. 4, 1886. ) 





‘ ois , 
NOTES AND ,NEWS. 

John G. Whittier will spend the winter 
in his quiet home in Danvers. 

M. Gounod, at the request of the Arch- 
bishop of Rheims, is to compose a mass in 
honor of Joan of Are. 

The patrons of the Udall school-district, 
in Cowley County, Kansas, have voted to | 
employ women teachers in all grades. 

The Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union of Buffalo, N. Y., numbers 675 
members. 

The English Church Times advertises a 
home for “ladies suffering from the effects | 
of intemperance or from the excessive use 
of drugs.” 


The Minneapolis Woman Suffrage So- 
ciety holds monthly meetings. On Janu- 
ary 2d they discussed **Hygienic Dress for | 
Women and Children.” | 





JOURNAL: 


BOSTON, 


Miss H. E. Brooks, lately superintendent 
of public schools in Lackawanna County, 
Penn , is just now giving valuable instruc- 
tion at County Institutes, in that State. 

The Normal at Tuskegee, Ala- 
bama, for training colored youth of both 


School 


teachers, has received from 
Boston friends a gift of 87,000. The school 


sexes to be 
has 225 pupils. 

The the 
Sullrage League are cordially invited to a 
social gathering at the home of Mrs. Helen 
M. Coy, 80 West Newton Street, Monday, 
Jan. 18, at 7.30 P.M. 


Miss Emma Thursby was aboard the 


members of Boston Woman 


“owl” train which was wrecked at Pel- 
hamville, N. Y¥., Sunday morning. She 


Was among the first to render assistance to 
the wounded train-men. 

Mrs. of 
School of Domestic Economy of the lowa 


Kmma PP. Ewing, Dean the 
Agricultural College, read an interesting 
report before the Board of 


their annual meeting, Nov. 12. 


‘Trustees at 


This astute proverb comes from India: 
“It must always be the women who are in 
the wrong, and not the men, because men 
have reserved to themselves the right to 
decide what is right and what wrong ” 

Florence Nightingale believes in sensible 
dress. When she wants a pair of new 
shoes it is said she places her stockinged 
foot firmly upon a piece of leather, and 
has the shoemaker draw an outline of the 
form, so that the shoe may correspond to 
the foot. 

Ata 
synod of 


late meeting of the Presbyterian 
Dakota, 
ported having raised 8500 for missionary 


the Indian women re 


work among their own people the past 
year. This was more than all the money 
raised by their white sisters in three so- 
cieties, 

The Maine Branch of the Woman's Na- 
Portland, 
proposes to organize branch societies in 
Augusta, 
They are now 


tional Indian Association, at 


Bangor, Lewiston, Rockland, 
and Biddeford this winter. 
getting ready boxes of clothing for the In- 
dian reservations. 

The Countess of Caithness, who. las a 
poetical worship for the memory of Mary 
(Jueen of Scots, has in her beautiful hotel 
at Nice an exact fac-simile of Mary’s room 
at Holyrood. She succeeded in procuring 
the identical 
which Mary may have made with her own 


embroide:ed bed covering, 


fair hands. 

The Literature Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association have 
put a cepy of Wm. L. Bowditeh’s pam- 
phiet, ** Woman Suffrage a Right and Not a 
Privilege,” into 132 public- library reading- 

This valuable pam- 
Forgotten Woman in 


roows in this State. 
phlet, and ‘The 
Massachusetts,” by the same author, will 
be sent pos' paid to any address on receipt 
of ten cents. 

There is a woman undertaker in Brook- 
lyn, who took up the business to support 
her family when her husband died, and has 
She takes her 
orders, makes her estimates, and attends to 
details herself. It is said to be very pleas- 
ant to see this gentle-tnannered woman, in 
her neat black dress, performing the sad 
offices that are so often intrusted to men, 
who, if not rude in their performance, are 
often noisy and always indifferent. 


prosecuted it successfully. 


Lord and Lady Wolseley entertained 
fifty students from the Working Women’s 
College, at their house in London recently. 
After tea the host showed the visitors his 
medals and decorations and various tro- 
phies from all parts of the world. The re- 
mainder of the evening was devoted to 


music. On leaving, each student was pre- 
sented with a lace handkerchief as a 


souvenir of her visit to Lord Wolseley of 
Cairo. 

Rev. Jesse H. who has given 
much careful study to the question of 
heredity, is prepared to give two lectures 
on the subject. One is entitled ‘The Su- 
preme Secr-t of Human Life,” the other, 
“The Supreme Righteousness of Human 
‘Conduct.’ Mr. Jones is the agent of the 
‘*Institute of Heredity.”’ Ile will speak to 
promiscuous audiences, or give private in- 
The 
personal character of Mr. Jones is a guar- 
antee for delicate treatment of his subject, 
and his careful study of it makes him well 
worth hearing. 


Jones, 


struction to any who desire to learn. 


The following appreciative resolution 
and letter, sent to Miss Cora Scott Pond 
by the South Boston Woman Suffrage 


Club, will meet with hearty responses in | 


many other localities : 
391 BROADWAY, SouTH Boston, ) 
Dec. 21, 1885. ; 
Miss Cora Scott Pond: At a meeting of 
the South Boston Woman Suffrage Club, 
it was voted that the thanks of the Club be 
presented to you, for your very arduous 
labors in connection with the meeting that 
was heldin the Phillips Church, and which 
resulted in securing the largest audience of 
the best people that has ever listened in 
South Boston to the claims of woman suf- 
frage 
In behalf of the South Boston Woman 
Suffrage Club, 
Mary A. N. Curtis, Secretary. 
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ISS6. 


SPECIAL SALE 


mei) anes 


CARPETS! 


We offer to the Retail Buyers for this 
week only, at the following low prices: 


WILTON CARPETS, 


VELVET CARPETS, 


BRUSSELS CARPETS, isi! pric: $1.40, 
TAPESTRY CARPETS, ili! price %0c, 
3-PLY CARPETS, sui! price $1.15, - 
EX. SUPER CARPETS, \sli! price 850, = 
ENCLISH SHEET OIL, isi! price $1.40, 


usnal price $2.50, «= 
usual price $1.50, «= 


$2.00 
1.25 
1.15 
75 
1.00 
75 
1.00 


J.% J. DOBSON, 


525 and 527 Washington S&t., 
BOSTON. 


entire satisfaction the 





a waist. 
\ 
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Patented. Prices. 

Ladies’ Laced Back and Boned..........e00.. 82 25 
a Whole ° BOR cecceseeveciescas 175 
Misses’ “ ‘ PRR cdcscccvece ese 175 
“ 6 © BOR evccsccccecoccess 150 
Children’s and Tnfumis’.....ccccccceccscceeece 75 


Address the Manufacturers. 


EQUIPOISE WAIST, 


FOR LADIES, 


THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have acquir 
ed is wholly owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, and the 


MISSES, CHILDREN AND INFANTS, 


y have given. 


THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladica and Misses, boned, 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under full piece, is that 
of a corset front, so that a corset and perfect bust support is provided within 
In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and Infants, 
particular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of the grow- 
7 ing little ones has been given in shaping the parts, and from the large variety 

of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 
ye prepaid, on receipt of price. Mention Tuk Woman's 


Directions for Measuring. 
| For Ladics and Misses, take a snug measure around 
waist over dress, aad give it to us in inches, 
| For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, 
and state ave of child. 
Send for Circulars, 


One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States, 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Cloak, Suit, and Ladies’ Wi 
which isa fashion journal, has a depart- 
“Rational Dress.” Mrs. 
Celia B) Whitehead, whose head and heart 
are given to secure better health through 


ar Review, 


ment devoted to 


better dress for women, has charge of this 
She has a column on the *Re- 
quirements of a Perfect Dress,” and this 
is kept standing. The eric is published 
at 696 Broadway, New York. Mrs. White- 
head is in dead earnest for healthful dress, 
and what she writes about it, is well worth 
reading. 

Miss Marietta Holley, the author of 
“Josiah Allen’s Wife,” has been for some 
time seriously ill. She corrected on her 
sick-bed the proofs of her book, “Sweet 
Cicely,” just issued by Messrs. Funk & 
Wagnalls. Miss Holley, like inany authors, 
has formed a deep attachment for the vari- 
ous characters in her books, her Mind 
Children, as she calls them. Cicely, the 
heroine of her last book, she says, is as 
real a personage to her as a child is to its 
mother. ‘The advance orders for this book 
were over 5,000, and a large second edi- 
tion was put to press before the first was 
ready. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore was this week 
re-elected president of the. Beneficent So- 
city of the New England Conservatory of 
Music. ‘The other officers were Miss Carrie 
B. Ellis, secretary; Miss Molineaux, as- 
sistant secretary; Mrs. H. <A. Potter, 
treasurer; Mr. F. B. Fay, auditor; with 
twelve directors. Mrs. Helen A. Potter, the 
treasurer, submitted the annual report of 
the year, showing an expenditure of $514, 
Mrs. Micah Dyer, President of the Bene- 
fiviary Committee, stated that during the 
year the Beneficiary Committee received 
and disbursed the sum of $404 28 among 


fifteen recipients. Rev. Dr. McKenzie, 
Rev. Reuen Thomas, Mr. 'T. F. Cushing, 


and Rey. Philip Moxom addressed the 
meeting. 
The Commonwealth publishes a letter 


from Rey. Mary H. Graves, on the con- 
tinued exclusion of women from Tufts Col- 
*We are told that the 
trustees of ‘Tufts College have decided, 
from the lofty standpoint of expediency, 
to keep that institution closed to one-half 
the living—as to New England, the major- 
ity of its population. How long shall the 
daughters of men be anywhere defrauded 
of that higher learning of the schools which 
is justly owing to them, and the parties 
to the offence not be convicted of breach 
of trust? Instead of a joyous, ‘Better 
Y now comes the lament— 


lege. She says: 


than an annex! 


with harps on the willows—‘Worse than | 


Harvard!’ because braver things were ex- 
pected of the younger college, as less 


bound by old-time traditions.” 





Hale’s Honey the great Cough cure, 25c.,50c.& 9 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals & beautifies, 25a, 
GermanCornRemover kills Corns & Buntona 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Vlack and Brown, ove, 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute,25e 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c. 


THE 


‘Springfield Republican. 


For 1886. 


Tue REPUBLICAN grows venerable in years, having 
its Gist birthday, but it 


passed Was never younger 


and fresher in spirit, or more vigorous in purpose 
and energy, than to-day. 

It is by no means satisfied with the large measure 
of success already attained in its career, but strives 


to grow better, stronger and more useful with each 


year of its life. 


Its conductors realize well that cternal vigilance is 
the price of a good newspaper, and they mean to pay 
the price without stint. They do not and will not, 
however, undertake to make a sensational sheet, ap- 


} pealing for popular support by illegitimate expedi 


ents, notwithstanding the recent remarkable develop- 
ment of that style of journalism all over the country. 

THE REPUBLICAN proposes to progress by improve- 
ment in solid qualities, anticipating the real public 
wants in newspaper service, and leading popular sen- 
timent toward the fruition of ‘nobler manners and 
purer laws.” . 

No journal in the country occupying a provincial 
field is better qualified than Tue ReerusBiican for the 
Its 
mechanical facilities are of the best, and its news and 


prompt and efficient service of its constituency. 


editorial organizations far surpass those of any other 
paper outside of the largest cities, both in the num- 
ber and qualifications of those employed. 

In the thoroughness, promptnuess and accuracy with 
which it reports the local news of Western Massa- 
chusetts, 


and Southern Ver- 


REPUBLICAN is 


Northern Connecticut 


mont and New Hampshire, Tne 
unequalled, 

THe REPUBLICAN is an original mugwump news- 
paper, and glories in the name. 
ous test of its principles it is abundantly satisfied 
with The election of Presi- 


dent Cleveland, for which THe REPUBLICAN labored, 


In the last conspicu- 
the record and results, 


has thus far proved, in a large sense, a blessing to the 


country. It is not claimed that his administration 
has been faultless, but that it has been in the main 
patriotic, high-minded and successful, none but ex- 
treme partisans will deny. 

But Tne REPUBLICAN’Ss zeal and effort for political 
reform, as they were not. discouraged by repeated 
It is the 


earnest and constant endeavor of this paper to pro- 
intelligent 


defeats, have not been sated by victory. 





mote more and beneficial legislation, and 
stricter enforcement of laws in their spirit and letter, 
local, state and national. 

Tue Repvusiican believes in political honor, and 
purity among public men. It has an abiding faith 
that the people, as a mass, are not influenced by the 


spoils of office, that they desire to see the offices filled 


on grounds of merit and not partisan service. 

| ‘Tut REPUBLICAN heartily lends its support for the 
| attainment of all wise social reforms. It labors fora 
| higher condition of public morals, a larger, deeper 


sympathy among men, a richer, better life for all 
classes of society. 

Tue REPUBLICAN seeks not merely to reflect but 
to stimulate and lead into better channels the life of 


which it is a part. Its columns not only report the 


passing events, but they entertain, instruct and direct 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
THE ORIGIN OF PINK LILIES. 
BY ¥. W. c. 


Two angels, commissioned of heaven 
To come to the June-blooming earth, 
And touch some inanimate object, 
That a new, tender grace should have birth, 


In robes of crystalline whiteness, 
With faces as radiant as dawn, 

Winged their way silent and gladly 
Through the half-opened portals of morn. 


They flew over mountain and valley, 
Elate with their beavenly behest; 

The earth was so wondrously lovely, 
Where could they bestow their bequest? 


They paused for a moment of respite 
Where lonely old forest trees stood, 

And beheld, with delight and amazement, 
A lake in the heart of the wood. 


Over ita morning-lit surface 
A thousand fair lilies unrolled 
Their petals of dazzling whiteness, 
Each bearing a chalice of gold 
Enthralled by their beauty and fragrance, 
The wandering anuels bent low, 
And buried their beautiful faces 


In the white lilies’ bosoms of snow, 


When lo! 
And a marvellous gladness was born; 
For all the white lilies blushed softly, 


their sweet mission was ended, 


And henceforth were rose-hued like the morn, 
*“7e- 
ONE LITTLE RHYME. 


BY ERNEST WHITNEY. 


One little grain in the sandy bars; 

One little flower in a field of flowers; 
One little 
One little hour in a year of hours— 
What if it makes or what if it mars? 


star in a heaven of stars; 


But the bar is built of the little grains, 
And the little flowers make the meadows gay ; 
And the little stars light the heavenly plains; 
And the little hours of each little day 
Give to us all that life contains. 

—St. Nicholas. 
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TO-MORROW. 





BY NORA PERRY. 


To-morrow and to-morrow, 
© fair and far away, 

What treasures lie when hope is high 
Along your shining way! 


What promises fulfilled, 
What better deeds to do 
Than ever yet, are softly set 

Beneath your skies of blue! 


To-morrow and to-morrow, 
© sweet and far away, 
Still evermore lead on before, 
Along your shining way! 
Still evermore lift up your eyes 
Above what we have won, 
To higher needs and finer deeds 
Phat we have left undone. 
— Youth's Companion. 
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BEHIND. 





BY COL. RICHARD REALF. 





Fair are the flowers and the children, but their subtle 
suggestion is fairer; 

Rare is the rose-burst of dawn, but the secret that 
clasps it is rarer; 

Sweet the exultance of song, but the strain that pre- 
cedes it is sweeter; 

And never was poem yet writ but the meaning out- 
mastered the meter. 


Never a daisy that grows but a mystery guideth the 
growing; 

Never a river that flows but a majesty scepters the 
flowing; 

Never a Shakspeare that soared but a stronger than 
he did enfold him; 

Nor ever a prophet foretells but a mightier seer hath 
foretold him. 

Back of the canvas that throbs, the painter is hinted 
and hidden; 

Into the statue that breathes, the soul of the seulptor 
is bidden; 

Under the joy that is felt lie the infinite issues of 
feeling; 

Crowning the glory revealed, is the glory that crowns 
the revealing. 

Great are the symbols of being, but that which is 
symboled is greater; 

Vast the create and beheld, but vaster the inward 
creator; 

Back of the sound broods the silence, back of the gift 
stands the giving; 

Back of the band that receives thrill the sensitive 
nerves of receiving. 

Space is as nothing to spirit, the deed is outdone by 
the doing; 

The heart of the wooer ia warm, but warmer the 
heart of the wooing; 

And up from the pits where these shiver, and up 
from the heights where those shine, 

Twin voices and shadows swim starward, and the es- 
sence of life is divine. 


LITTLE KATE AND iI. 


We did not wait for a large income to 
marry on, little Kate and I. We had no 
rich relations to leave us legacies, or to 
send pearl necklaces, diamond ornaments, 
or thousand-dollar bonds for wedding 
presents. I was simply a brakeman onthe 
East Michigan railway, a long and lonely 
stretch of rails over desolate marshes, 
steep mountain grades, and solitary sweeps 
of prairie land; she was the bright-eyed 
waitress in one of the restaurants along 
the line. But when I fell from the plat- 
form when the great accident happened 
(you heard of the great accident, I sup- 
pose, when there was such a shocking loss 
of life), it was Kate’s care and nothing 
else that brought me back into the world 
I had so nearly quitted for good and all. 

“TI would have done it for anybody, 
Mark!” said she, when I tried to thank 


“Would you?” said I. “But it isn’t 
everybody that would have done it for me, 
Kate!” 

So I asked her to marry me, and she said 
yes. And I took a little cottage on the 
edge of the Swampscott woods, and fur- 
nished it as well as I could, witha red car- 
pet, cheesecloth curtains at the windows, 
a real Connecticut clock, and a set of wal- 
nut chairs that | made myself, with seats 
of rushes, woven in by old Billy, the In- 
dian, who carried his baskets and mats 
around the country, and Mrs. Perkins, the 
| parson’s wife, made us a wedding-cake, 
and so we were married. Pretty soon I 
found out that Kate was pining a little. 

“What is it, sweetheart?” said Ll. "Re- 
member, it was a contract between us that 
to have from 
Are you not perfectly happy?” 

“Oh, yes, yes!” cried Kate, hiding her 
face on my shoulder. ‘But it’s my moth- 
er, Mark. She's getting old, and if I could 
only go East to see her, just once before 
the Lord takes her away!” 

It was then I felt the sting of my poverty 
most. If I had only been a rich man to 
have handed her out a check, and said, 
“Goat once!” I think I could have been 
quite happy. 

“Never mind, sweetheart,” said 1, strok- 
ing down her hair, {:\e'll lay up a few dol- 
lars from month to month, and you shall 
go out and see her before she dies.” 

And with that, little Kate was forced to 
be content. But there was a hungry, home- 
sick look upon her face which went to my 
heart to see. 

“If L was rich!” [kept saying to myself. 
“Oh, if | was only rich!” 

One stormy autumn night we were be- 
lated on the road, for the wind was terri- 
ble, shaking the century-old pines and 
oaks as if they were nothing more than 
tall swamp grasses, and driving through 
the ravines with a shriek and a how] like a 
whole pack of hungry wolves. And the 
heavy rains had raised the streams so that 
we were compelled to go carefully and 
slowly over the bridges and keep a long 
look ahead for fear of accidents 

I was standing at my post, in front of 
the second passenger-car, stamping my 
feet on the platform to keep them warm, 
and hoping little Kate would not be per- 
turbed at my long absence,when the news- 
agent came chuckling out: 

‘*We're to stop at Stumpville Station.” 
said he. 

‘*Nonsense,” said I, “I know better. 
This train never stops short of Waukesha 
City, least of all when we are running to 
make up for lost time, as we ure to-night.” 

“Oh, but this is an exceptional occasion,” 
said Johnny Mills (which was the news 
agent’s name). ‘We're going to put an 
old woman off. She has lost her ticket, 
she says. More likely she never had one. 
Goes on as though she had had her pocket 
picked.” 

‘It’s most a pity, isn’t it, to put any one 
off to-night?’ said I. ‘*Least of all at such 
a lonely place as Stumpville Station, where 
there are only two houses and a black- 
smnith shop.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Mills, adjusting the 
newspapers that he carried in a rubber 
vase under his arm. ‘*But the superinten- 
dent of the road has got out a new set of 
instructions, and he’s that particular that 
Jones wouldn't dare overlook a case like 
this. There's been many vonfidence 
games played on the road lately.” 

“Which is the one?” said I, turning to 
look at the end window of the car which 
was at the rear. 

“Don’t you see? The old party at the 
back of the two fat women in the red 
shawls. She's haranguing Jones now.” 

“IT see,” said I. It was a little old wom- 
an in a black silk poke bonnet, a respecta- 
ble cloth cloak, bordered with ancient fur, 
and a long green veil, who was earnestly 
talking and gesticulating with the conduc- 
tor. But he shook his head and passed on, 
and she sank back in a helpless little heap 
behind the green veil, and I could see her 
take a small handkerchief from a small 
basket and put it piteously to her eyes. 

‘It's too bad,” saidI. ‘‘Jones might re- 
member that he once had—if he hasn't now 
—a mother of his own.” 

‘And lose his place on the road,” said 
Mills. ‘No, no, old fellow, all that sort 
of thing does very well to talk about, but 
it don't work in real life.” 

So he went into the next car, and the 
signal to slack up came presently. [turned 
to Mr. Jones, the conductor, who just then 
stepped out on the platform. 

“Is it for that old lady?” said [. He an- 
swered, **Yes.”’ Said I, ‘How far did she 
want to go?” ‘l'o Swampscott,” said he. 

‘You needn't stop, Mr. Jones,” said I. 
“Ill pay her fare.” 

“You?” he echoed. 

“Yes,I, said I. **I’ll take herto my own 
house until she telegraph to her 
friends, or something. My wife will be 
good to her, I know, for the sake of her 
own old mother out East.” 

“Just as you please,” said Mr. Jones. 


we no secrets each 


other. 


were 


sO 


can 





her. 


‘But when you've been on the road as 
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long as I have, you'll find that this sort of 
thing doesn't answer.” 

‘IT hope | shall never be on the road too 
long to forget my Christian charity,” I 
answered, a little nettled. And I took out 
my worn pocket-book and handed over the 
money. 

We did not stop at Stumpville station 
after all, but put on more steam and ran as 
fast as it was safe to drive our engine—and 
when, a little past midnight, we reached 
Swampscott, where we were due at 7.30, 
Pierre Rene, the Frenchman, came 
board to relieve me, and I helped my old 
lady off the train, flat basket, travelling- 
bag and all. 

**Am | to be put off, after all?” said she, 
with a scared look around her. 

“Cheer up, ma’am,” said I, ** You are all 
Now, then, look out for the step! 


on 


right. 
Here we are.” 

*Where am 1?" said the old lady. 

*At Swampscott, ma’am,” said |. 

**And you are the kind man who paid my 
fare?” “But my daughter and 
her husband will repay you when”— 

_ “Allright, ma'am,” said I, ‘*And now, 
if you'll just take my arm, we'll be home 
in a quarter of an hour.” 

**But,” said she, ‘why can’t I go direct- 
ly to my destination?” 

‘It's middling late, ma’am,” said I, ‘and 


said she. 


houses don't stand shoulder to shoulder in 
Swampscotc. My nearest neighbor is a 
mile and a half away. But never fear, 
ma‘am, I’ve a wife that will be glad to bid 
you welcome for the sake of her own 
mother.” 

She murmured a few words of thanks, 
but she was old and weary, and the path 
was rough and uneven, in the very teeth 
of « keen November blast, and walking 
wasn’t an easy task. Presently. we came 
to the little cottage on the edge of the 
Swampscott woods, where the light glowed 
warmly through the Turkey red curtains. 

“QO Mark, dear, how late you are!” 
cried Kate, making haste to open the"door. 
“Come in, quick, outof the wind. Supper 
is all ready, and—but who is that with 
you?” 

In a hurried whisper I told her all. 

“Did I do right, Kate?” said I. 

“Right! Of course you did,” said she. 
“Ask her to come in at once. I'll put an- 
other cup and saucer on the table.” 

‘Tenderly I assisted the chilled and weary 
old lady across the threshold. 

‘Here's my wife,” said I. ‘*And here's 
acup of smvking hot coffee and some of 
Katie’s own biscuits and chicken-pie. 
You'll be all right when the cold is out of 
your joints a bit.” 

“You are very welcome,” said Kate 
brightly, as she advanced to untie the vis- 
itor’s veil. and loosen the folds of her 
cloak. But, all of a sudden, I heard a ery, 
‘Mother, O. mother!” 

“Hold on, Kate!’ said J, with the cof- 
fee-pot still in my hand, as I had been lift- 
ing it from the fire. ‘This is never’”— 

**But itis, Mark!” cried out Kate, breath- 
lessly. “It’s mother; my own mother! 
Oh, help me, dear, quickly ; she has fainted 
away !” 

But she was all right again, presently, 
sitting by the fire with her feet on one of 
the warm cushions which Kate had knit 
with wooden needles, and drinking hot 
coffee. It was all true. The unfortunate 
passenger whose pocket had been picked 
on the train, and to whose rescue I had 
come, was no other than my Kate’s own 
mother, who had determined to risk the 
perils of a journey to the far West to see 
her child once again. 

She has been with us ever since, the 
dearest old mother-in-law that ever a man 
had, the comfort of our household, and the 
guardian angel of little Kate and the baby, 
when I am away on my long trips. 

And little Kate declares now that she is 
‘perfectly happy!’ God bless her—may 
she never be otherwise.— Selected. 


” 
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WOMEN IN AUSTRALIA. 





Mrs. M. G. C. Leavitt writes from Aus- 
tralia to the Union Signal: 


Many questions in regard to the status 
of women in these colonies have been 
asked me. There is here an improvement 
upon English law. Assaults upon wives 
by their husbands are more severely pun- 
ished, and the same is true of assaults upon 
women in general. But neither law nor 
public sentiment, neither habits of the peo- 
ple nor sentences under the law, help or 
protect women asin America. While there 
is much to be gained in America, we are 


more favored than in any other country, | 


except the Hawaiian Kingdom. 

Travelling by rail or steamer, the idea 
seems to be that in order to have women 
safe, they must be cooped up by themselves 
somewhere in a crowd. When I ask fora 
separate stateroom, I am stared at as if I 
were an anomaly, and I must wait tll ev- 
ery man on board is accommodated, before 
my request is granted. In one instance 
the captain persuaded two commercial 
travellers, very young men, to occupy the 
same stateroom, in order that I might 
leave the “ladies’ cabin,” a little stived-up 
place, with eleven women and children in 
it. In this colony, women who are rate- 
payers may vote in municipal affairs, wid- 
ows, maiden ladies, or wives holding prop- 
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erty in their own right. Everywhere of Another thing puzzles and yet pleases 


late lam asked to speak on the **woman 
question,” and the audience seldom has 
fallen off. while it is often larger that night 
than any other. 

£ oe —_ 
SOLILOQUY OF A MOSLEM. 

‘To morrow I leave America for home. I 
can hardly wait for the time to come. How 
I long to see my gentle, modest, retiring 
Fatima! How lovely she appears in con- 
trast with these bold, barefaced Christian 
women! When my Fatima walks our, she 
discreetly veils her face and fori, so that 
no eyes but those of her owner may gaze 
upon her beauty. Other masculine eyes 
may guess at, but never know, her charms. 

What an advantage this gives the Mos- 
lem over the Christian husband! If the 
Moslem wife is beautiful, her husband has 
her beauty all to himself. If 
beautiful, he need not display her to his 
mortification. For if a woman be not 
beautiful. she fails to answer the purpose 
for which she was created, and the Moslem 
unfortunate us to love an un 


who is so 


me. ‘There is something they call ‘po. 
tics,” which they pretty generally agreg 
is too sacred for the touch of women. Ay 
least, they said a great deal about ‘polly. 
tion.” Whether they thought politics 
would pollute the women, or the womey 
the politics, [ could not find out. Some 
seemed to think one way, and some the 
other. From what I can learn, I shoulg 
think, both ways. At any rate, it is re 
freshing to a decent Moslem to 80 
much care in this respect exercised for ang 
about the women. One would think, but 


see 


| for this happy exception, that women were 


she be not | 
| is a notable instance of it. 


comely woman would die of mortification | 


if compelled to exhibit her to his male 
companions. How I pity these poor de- 
luded Christians, when I see them walking 


the streets arm-in-arm with their women! | 


How vulgar and indecorous! It would 


seem to say, **We were made equals, to | 


walk side by side through life.” How afe 


these Christian men degraded by such an | 


assumption on the part of their women! 

When my sweet Fatima goes out to walk, 
she not only veils herself in order that her 
beauty may not be profaned by the vulgar 
gaze, but she shows her submission by 
meekly following me at a proper and re- 
spectful distance, and not walking rudely 
and presumptuously at my side. Allah be 
praised that I was nos born a Christian! 
Would that some Moslems might come to 
these benighted shores to define the sphere 
of these women, and compel them to abide 
therein. 

When one of my friends comes to my 
house, I give the signal, and all my women 
retire to their own apartments before he is 
allowed to enter. But when I went to see 
John Smith last night, there sat his brazen- 
faced wife the whole evening. She talked 
of all matters as if she had been a man, and 
even spoke to me in his presence many 
times. I wanted to veil my own face in 
very shame for her. Yet, in view of my 
disgust at seeing a woman thus revoltingly 
out of her place, if John Smith had known 
the thoughts and feelings that possessed 
me, I am afraid he would have kicked me 
out of doors. But who isto blame? Not 
I, surely. If a woman will thus unmask 
herself in a man’s presence, it is her fault, 
not his, if his thoughts are contemptuous. 

I wonder what that twinkle in her eye 
meant when she expressed the hope that I 
would bring my wife next time [ came. 
Something bad, no doubt. Or is it possi- 





ble that she was exulting over my inward | 
embarrassment at wondering whch wife | 


she meant. Of all my wives, Fatima is the 
only one who never speaks till I speak to 
her, who never disobeys my slightest com- 
mand, who watches for my smallest desire 
that she may fulfil it. May I never enter 
Paradise if I bring her here to be corrupted 
by the bold, bad ways of these Christian 
women! What comfort can a man take 


| one they 


responsible beings, held as competent ag 
the men are to decide for themselves what 
they shall do and where they shall go. 
Evidently this exception is contrary to 
their religion. Well! we hear that mej 
are often better than their creeds, and here 
But if they go 
on, as I hear they are doing, teaching wom. 
en all that men know, how long before 
women will want to do all that men do? 
Strange they are so blind. Allah be praised 
that lam not a Christian! 


I took some polities one day. I think 
they called it an “election.” I went with 
John Smith. Strange to say, his wife 


staid at home in her place. How thankful 
an American ought to be for polities! 
Without that, all distinction between him 
and his wife would be done away. We 
went to the polls. Entirely free from the 
restraining influences which their women 
seem to have over them (Allah be praised 
that I was not born a Christian), these 
Christians, for once, seemed to enjoy life, 
They told stories, and laughed, and 
shouted, and smoked, and one would often 
ask another “to take a walk.”” Every time 
they came back, they seemed to feel better, 
They laughed, and shouted, and talked 
louder than before. Some were so over- 
come with happiness that they fell pros- 
trate by the roadside. 

Christianity does not deprive these men 
of all sense of manhood—at least, not on 
election days. I saw an instance which 
convinced me of this: A woman came and 
wanted to drop her slip of paper inte the 
box. I think they called it a ‘*ballot-box,” 
and John Smith explained to me that the 
men signify by those slips of paper who 
shall be their public servants, and make 
their laws for them. Now what possible 
interest can women have in such matters? 
But there came a woman,—everlasting 
shame upon her and her husband. by whose 
side she walked !—and asked to put in her 
ballot. All honor to the man who had 
charge of the box! He held the Christian 
Bible firmly over the hole in that box, and 
steadfastly refused to allow it to be pro- 
faned by that shameless woman's ballot. 
And she, barefaced, in the presence of sev- 
eral men, said: *‘I am sorry to see the Bible 
stand in the way of justice.” Then she 
turned away and walked out. If I had not 
been in a strange country and felt that it 
would be unseemly in me to do it, I should 
have suggested to the man that secing the 
‘all Master—Jesus Christ—did 


| in all ways treat women as the equals of 


with a wife who assumes to be his equal? | 


One might as well say the world was made 
as much for women as for men, and be 
done with it. 

Very likely these Christians believe that. 
They seem to act that way. Can it be pos- 
sible? It starts the perspiration from my 
brow to think of such sacrilege. Allah 
defend us! I recall to mind now, that 
when JesusChrist would have His resurrec- 
tion proclaimed, He told it first toa woman, 
and told her to go and tell His disciples. 
He sent men to preach the doctrine to the 
rest of the world, but He sent a woman 
to preach it to His disciples. I remember, 
too, that in their Bible it is said that some 
of His sayings which are most dwelt upon 
by Christians, were spoken to women. He 
seemed to treat women as equals. Why 


men, the Christian Bible was hardly the 
right book to use for such a purpose. I 
wonder, would he take it unkindly if I 
should send him a copy of the Koran after 
I go home, and suggest how much more 
appropriate it would be to use for shutting 
the ballot-box away from women? [ sup- 
pose that is what it was there for, though 
in the little while I staid there, I saw only 
this one woman come. All sorts of men 
came, and always the Bible was withdrawn 
for their ballots. So I say again, I am 
thankful to see in this benighted country 
one place where men retain their sense of 
manhood, and insist on their superiority. 
After this woman went away, the men 
talked among themselves, and one man 
(he had sufficient sense of male superiority 
to make him a good Moslem, I wish. he 
might become a proselyte to the faith)— 
this man said: “If my wife should come 
here and try to vote, I'd drive her home.” 
John Smith, to my horror, said: “Be 


| still, you drunken brute; you'll shame us 


should not His followers? Allah be praised | 


that I was not born a Christian! 

I believe there are yet a few times and 
places and matters which are held sacred 
from the degrading interference of women. 
I call to mind a conversation in which two 
young men were thanking their stars that 
women were not allowed in their college. 
These men were evidently of a higher type 
than the ordinary Christian. They wore 
kid gloves and shiny hats, and carried 
small, graceful canes. From what I can 
gather with my imperfect understanding 


| ing a fool of yourself.” 


of this heathenish language, | judge that | 
some very desirable and beneticial ceremo- 


ny was in danger if the women were al- 
lowed in their college. They called it 
“hazing,” but what that means, [| do not 
know. These good young men have my 
sympathy, and I trust it will be some time 
before the disgusting logie of Christian 
equality will deprive them of the benetits of 
that cherished ceremony, whatever it may 
be. 


| 


all into wanting the women to vote.”? An- 
other man said; **Oh, be still; you’re mak- 
Another said: 
‘*That’s whiskey that’s talking now.” An- 
other said, ‘** You talk as if you would treat 
your wife as you do your cattle.” And 
after all the persecution inflicted by these 
Christians on this manly fellow for declar- 
ing his belief in forcing a woman to keep 
her place, instead of interfering with men’s 
business, he had the courage to answer, 
*Well, I do, don’t 1?” 

Why not, pray? Who but a poltroon of 
a Christian would hold any other view? 

There is some hope that the men of 
America may yet learn the dignity and su- 
periority of manhood, and not allow them- 
selves to be entirely pulled down to a level 
with their women. A few, like the noble, 
white-souled man, who, in the face of all 
that persecution and ridicule, dared assert 
his ownership of his wife, one ‘who knows 
his rights, and knowing, dares maintain,’ 
will do much towards keeping a country 
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out of the slough of female equality and 
independence. Let him thank his God for 
polities and the polls, and may he always 
have the courage and the strength to de- 
fend these against the inroads of women. 
Allah be praised that it was my good for- 
born a Moslem! What we were, 
No such enemies as 
“progress.” “advancement,” and 
suwomen’s rights,” can come to destroy 
our peace. ‘To-morrow I turn my face 
from these scenes of degraded manhood 
towards my own submissive, beautiful Fa- 


tune to be 
we are. and shall be 
and 


tima. | am beginning to f-el small my- 
celf. On first reaching home, I must assert 


my authority more stro gly than ever in 
order to throw off the sense of lowered dig- 
nity which the assumption of those Chris- 
tian women has forced upon me, in spite 
of my When one lives 
among piginies he does not feel the need of 


resistance to it. 


erowing, but when all around him are 
those of his own size, or larger, it’s a dif- 
ferent matter. There's no comfort left toa 
man under such circumstances. He must 
continually bestir himself to gain added 
power, and where then is his peace? Fare- 
well, Christianity! Welcome, Mohamme- 
danism ! CELIA B. WHITEHEAD. 
“ef 
LITERARY NOTICES. 

PrrraL Marniaor. By Veronique Petit. E. D. 

Norton, Printer. For sale by the author, 131 

Osman Place, Ithaca, N. Y. Price, 25 cts. 

This isa story founded on fact, of a Swiss 
French family who had been to Utah and 
escaped thence to St. Louis. It is written 
with unusual grace and power, in the in- 
terest of womanhood and moral purity, as 
an aid to the Woman's National Anti- 
Polygamy Society. Miss Rose Elizabeth 
Cleveland writes, **Your story impresses 
me favorably, and ealeulated to do 
good.” H. B. B. 


Motion FoR H¥ALTH AND FoR Grace. By An- 
nie P. Cole. Teacher of Elocution in Lasell 
Seminary, Auburndale, Mass. 


as 


This brief essay claims that the necessi- 
ty of training the nerves is as great as that 
of training the muscles. Any effort at 
training the nerves of Americans to relax. 
for conservation of force, is commenda- 
ble. If the girls of Lasell Seminary, 
trained by this writer, are especially ex- 
empt from “nervous prostration,” lyste- 
ria, and other elusive conditions of mind 
and hody, called ‘nerves,’ this method of 
notion will speak loudly for itself. 


Il. B. B. 
Tuk INrant PuiLosopnern: Stray Leaves 
rkom A Bany’s Journan. By T. S. Verdi, 
M.D. Parchment paper, 30 cts.; cloth, 50 cts. 


New York: 
This funny narrative of a baby’s experi- 
ences.as We tay imagine them, is made to 
convey wise and needed suggestions to 


Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 


parents and nurses. ‘The customary 
abuses to which the little creatures are 
subjected by their well-meaning but 


thoughtless friends, are many and griev- 
ous. Dr. Verdi, with a shrewdness worthy 
of all commendation. has given his profes- 
sional admonitions in the shape of a lively 
protest by the baby himself. The very 
people who most need to be informed are 
the least likely to be reached by medical 
warnings. But even the most thoughtless 
and illiterate would listen with amusement 
and interest to this explanation of his sen- 
sations by the little sufferer himself. We 
commend the circulation of this little book 
to the Society for the Prevention of Cruel- 
ty to Children. H. B. B. 


Euiotr. A Porm. 
Boston: Cupples, Upham & Co. 


By William Ell ry Channing. 
1885. 


A wanderer who has slain his wife and 
his friend in a fit of jealous rage, only to 
find himself haunted by their memory, 
buries himself in the wilderness, and gives 
utterance to his remorse and despair in the 
gloom of a eave in Kansas :— 


“Where once the lynx and panther made his 
house, 

Or the fat bear brought up his family, 

Poor nurslings of the wild, I find my place 

Of shelter, from the world and man remote.” 


Eight chapters of this soliloquy bring 
him to the longed for release, and his last 
words are: 

“What, is repentance? Can it outwear sin ? 
Vengeance is thine, and on the worms of earth 

It blighting falls and blending all things else. 
Weare made by thee, predestined from the womb ; 
Nor shrine of peaceful monk, nor convent bell 
Tolled up the Alpine passes of the soul, 

To lead the blinded traveller through the snows, 

in keep one sob of anguish from his heart 
Who's doomed to suffering! Days shall go and 

come, 
And seasons fade and fall, and life renew 

More intermittingly its palsied beats ; 

Still woe survives to wring the dying thought, 
And on the Cross of Doom the sufferer nail.” 

H. B. B. 
Tak Stony or ARCHER ALEXANDER; From 

SLAVERY TO FREEDOM, MARcH 30, 1863. By 

William G. Eliot, a member of the Western 

Sanitary Commission, St. Louis, Mo. Boston: 

Cupples, Upham & Co. 1885. Price, 75 cts. 

_ This extremely interesting and suggest- 
ve narrative is dedicated to Mrs. Jessie 
Benton Fremont, ‘without whose personal 
‘ynpathy and active influence the work of 

© Western Sanitary Commission could 
hot have been begun nor successfully pros- 
fcuted.” It is followed by reminiscences 
illustrative of slavery as it existed in the 

“order States during the thirty years pre- 
ceding emancipation. It was not written 
of Publication, but is printed by the advice 
ne ens, as a true picture by an eye-wit- 
. “ of the relation of master and slave, in 
7 munity where it was at its best, and 
tcl tl condition of a slave-holding 
With A fe No one can charge Rev. Dr. Eliot 
ho, waving the bloody shirt.”’ He has 
ne Political or _personal purpose to be 

‘tved. He is still an honored resident of 


the city and State in which the occurrences 
he describes took place. ‘The author was 
never, in the Garrisonian sense of the word, 
an ‘abolitionist.”. But not even the col- 
umns of the Liberator could furnish a more 
terrible indictment of the patriarchal insti- 
tution than is incidentally supplied by the 
facts here so quietly recounted in this little 
volume. 

If this book could be put into the hands 
of the young men and women of this gen- 
eration, it would help to perpetuate the 
spirit of liberty, and would teach American 
history along with the pages of Bancroft 
or Hildreth. ‘lhe subject of the narrative 
is the last fugitive slave captured under 
civil law in Missouri. His photographic 
likeness will be handed own to posterity 
in the fine group of bronzes set up in 
Washington, a duplicate of which stands 
in Park Square, Boston, representing Lin- 
coln in the act of breaking the shackles of 
the slave. ‘he story of that freedinan, 
now first given to the public, will hence- 
forth be inseparably commemorated, along 
with that of Abraham Lincoln, in those his 
toric statues. H. B. B. 

“ef 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


WOOL-GATHERING, 
BY HELEN GRAY CONE. 


“Where are my Five Wits gone, 
And will they come back soon?” 
They're gone a-gathering wool 
In the Valleys of the Moon, 
There the little Dream-Sheep, 
That look like mounds of snow, 
Through the 
Gio grazing to and fro. 


green, green meadows 


Thither have I sent them, 
Those Five Wits of mine, 
Two with bays, and two with crooks, 
And one with shears that shine. 
They catch the little Dream-Sheep, 
And cut their fleece away, 
All to weave a story from 
Upon another day! 
oor —_— 


HOW TIP FOUND A NEW HOME, 


Mother ‘Tabby had a snug little house 
under one corner of the woodpile Her 
two little kittens, Tip and Buttons, :an up 
and after tails. and 
played hide and seek al! day long. When 
they were tired they curled themselves up 
like pufl-balls, and went to sleep. 

Tip was white, with buff trimmings. 
Buttons had a black coat, with three white 
spots on the breast, that looked like but- 


down each other's 


tons. 

One morning Tip waked up bright and 
early, and peeped out. **O my!” he said, 
*“*T wonder what is over all the ground. It 
looks just like cream, it is so white and 
nive. It must be good to eat.” 

He bit Buttons softly on the ear, to wake 
him. ‘hen they asked Mother ‘Tabby if 
they might go out and take a run. She 
said yes, but told them not to get lost, and 
to come back soon and have their break- 
fast. 

They ran out, and at first stepped very 
lightly. In a few moments they were 
racing through the soft snow, but they 
found it was not cream. 

Buttons got hungry first, and said he 
must go and have some breakfast. Tip 
wanted one more race. He sawa hole un- 
der the snow, and crawledin. It was nice 
and warm, so he wentonand on. After a 
while he began to feel hungry, and thought 
of his breakfast. ‘There was nothing but 
snow here to eat, and that did not fill him 
up much. 

He wondered if he could find his way 
back, and was sorry he had not gone home 
with Buttons. He cried for Mother Tabby, 
but she could not hear him. 

He thought of his nice home, and the 
frolics he had with Buttons. Oh dear! how 
dreadful it would be if he never should 
see them again! ‘Tip felt so sorry for him- 
self that he lay down ina little heap and 
cried himself to sleep. When he waked he 
tried to find his way out, but he went far- 
ther and farther in. 

At last he saw a little light above his 
head, and scratched the snow away. Oh 
yes, he could get out. But how queer it 
looked! There was no woodpile in sight, 
but a great big white house, with ever so 
many windows. 

Tip saw a little girl at one window. As 
she opened it, he wanted to run away. 
But she looked so kind, and called ‘kitty, 
kitty,” in such a soft voice, that he walked 
up 2 little nearer. 

Tip heard her say, *O mamma, here is a 
little kitten that has just crawled out of 
the hole at the foot of the oak-tree. May 
I give him some milk?” 

Her mamma said she might, and Alice 
brought out a saucer of milk. At first 
Tip was very shy; but he was so hungry. 
and the milk looked so good, that he could 
not but taste it. 

Then Alice patted him, and coaxed him 
into the house. By the warm fire he fell 
asleep and forgot histroubles. Alice kept 
him for her kitten, but he often thought of 
Mother Tabby and Buttons.—Annie D. 
Bell, in Our Little Ones. 


_ 
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Puriry you blood, tone up the system, and 
regulate the digestive organs by taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. Sold by all druggists. 








BOSTON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 9, 1886. 


SPRINCER BROS., 








LOVER - 


BLOSSOMS and D. Need- 
ham’s Sons’ Extracts posie 
f tively cure Cancer, Canker, 
Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, 
Uleers, Erysipelas, and all 





Blood disorders. 


ae - 
~~ ““\._ Mrs. E. P. DUFFIELD, 


25 WINTER STREET, ROOM 24, 
(Over Chandler's.) BOSTON. 


Circulars and advice free. 


A WOMAN’S INVENTION. 


~ DIRIGO 
>) COFFEE 
ee CLEARER, 


Makes Coffee Clear and Sparkling. 


Endorsed by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Mra, Lney 
Stone, and other eminent housekeepers, 
Ask your Grocer for it, or apply at 


622 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





BOSTON ALMANAC 


AND 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY 
For 1886. 
5ist YEAR. 
WITH MAP OF BOSTON, 
A COMPLETE CITY GUIDE. 
624 Pages. Price, $1.00 


SAMPSON, MURDOCK & CO., 


155 Franklin Street, - Boston. 


Matled promptly on receipt of price. 
Also for sale vy Boukseilers geverally, 





Black Stockings that Will Not Crock. 


Unbleached Cotton and Lisle Stockings Dyed with ou 


CLEAN FAST BLACK 


For 25 Cents Per Pair. 
Washing will improve the color. Nostainto 
the feet. Clean as white goods, 

Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s ‘‘Clean Fast Black, 
Stockings for sale only by 


THE F. P. ROBINSON Coc., 


49 West Street, Boston. 


Abdominal Bands 


For Men, Women and Children. 
PURE LAMBS’ WOOL 


ABDOMINAL BANDS. 


A positive CURE for all bowel troubles and a pre- 
ventive of inflammation, peritonitis and weakness 
common to our climate. 


NOYES BRO.’S, 


Washineton & Summer Sts , 
BOSTON, U. 8. A. 


Of CORRECT STYLE and CHOICE 
MATERIALS, for immediate use. A full 
assortment in our Retail Clothing De- 


partment at all times. Just as good as 
made to order and much lower in price. 


MACUL!AR. PARKER & COMPANY, 


400 Washington Street. 
AT POPE’S HILL 


FO R SALE DORCHESTER. 


2 New Cottages, Cypress and Cherry finish; nine 
rooms; all modern improvements; 4000 feet of land; 
3 minutes from railroad station; 15 minutes from 
centre Boston; fine view; good neighborhood. Price, 
$4,000. Terms easy. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, 
5 PARK STREET, Boston. 
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FASHIONABLE CLOAKS. 


Mesare. Springer Brothera respect- 
fully invite the attention of the ladies 
of Boston and vicinity to their exten- 
sive and attgective display of 


FASHIONABLE CLOAKS, 


Short Wraps, Newmarkets, Walking 
Jackets, Plush Sacques, Fur Lined 
Circulars, and Ladie~’ Outside Gar- 
ments of every description, for the 


Fall and Winter Season of 1885-6. 


Ladies who have never yet visited 
this estab ishment will be surprised 
at the elegance of the spacious «ales- 
reoms, aud the superior grades of 
«coods therein displayed. 


SPRINGER BROS. 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 

Wholesale and Ketail 

Ladies’, Misees’ and 

Cloaks, 

CHAUNCY STREET, 
ESSEX STREET, 

and HARRISON AVENUE, 
BOSTON. 


(One Block from Washington Street.) 








Dealers in 
Children’s 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. * 





‘I'wenty-five Leaflets are now ready, and 
for sale at cost by the American Woman 
Suffrage Association, No. 5 Park Street, 
Bostou, Send in your orders. More suf- 
fragists can be made by the systematic 
distribution of Leaflets than by any other 
instrumentality. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Woman Suffrage on Trial, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashtord. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah LD. Cheney. 

Woman's Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereaux 
Blake. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN'S JOURNAL Oflice, or 
15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. Jobn D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Exsential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 


How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
1. Bowditch. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’sS JOURNAL Office, No. 
5 Park Street, Boston, or 30 cents per 


hundred, postpaid, by mail. 

N OF MUSIC, BOSTON, MASS. 
The largest and best equipped in the world, 100 In 
structors, 1971 Students last year. Thorongh Instruc 
tion in Vocal and Instrumental Music, Piano and Or 
gan Tuning, Fine Arts, Oratory, Literature, French 
German and Italian Languages, English Branches 
Gymnastics, etc. ‘tuition, $5 to $20; board and room 
$45 to $75 perterm. Students received at any tine 
For illustrated Calendar, giving full information, ad. 
dress E, TOURJEE, Dir., Franklin 8q., Boston,Mass, 





HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass, 


Home and Day School for Girls and Young 
Women. Offers a full Preparatory with shorter Col- 
lege Course, including all the Collegiate work essen- 
tial to a thorough general education and to advanced 
work in American and English Universities. Age 
12—20. Will open eighteen new single rooms in No- 
vember. For catalogue address the Principal, 

HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D. 

Graduate of Swarthmore College. Boston University 

and Newnham College, Cambridge, England. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

A full college course for women, with special and 
preparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art. 
Ten professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, 
Observatory, Laboratory, Museum and Scientific Col- 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu- 
cation. 8. L.CALDWELL, D. D., President. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 
BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 


ssued. Cloth bound,75cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


Andof A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave 
and EleventhSt., Washington D.C. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Ottice and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A.M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY,. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ECLECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEASES. 


The Dr. has studied the “Mind Cure” as a ecience 
and is using it successfully when desired by patients, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the ‘same time 
teaching her patients how to make use of it for their 
own personal benetit. Thorough Massage Treatments 
are given as usual at her office, by herself or ber as 
sistant. 

Ladies’ Abdominal Skirt and Hose Supporters, 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, Urinals, Syringes, 
&e., can be obtained at her office, 48 Boylston St., 
as usual, 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circular. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 


With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges. 

The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examip- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional foue 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University Schoo! of Medicine. 
ow announcements or information, address the 

ean, 


i. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - Boston, Mass, 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens its 5th regular annual course of inatruction on 
Wednesday, Oct. 8, and closes second Wednesday of 
May for Examinations. ‘The college is regular in every 
respect, aud graded. Only Medicai Ce''- ze in New 
England for women as well as men, 

Matriculation, $5 00; Lectures, $85 00; Graduation, 
$30 00. All three years, paid at first, $225, inclucing 
graduation. Send for catalogue, 

A. H. WILSON, M. D., Registin., 
504 Kast Broadway, South Bostor. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLI GE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
North College Ave. and 21st St., Philadelphia 


The Thirty-sixth annual session opens Oct. 1, 1885, 
A three years’ graded course of instruction is given 
in winter and «pring terms. For further information 
address RACHEL L. BODLEY,M. D., Dean, 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens Oct. Ist.; evding May 25th, 
1885. Three years’ graded course, Leevures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction, Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all tke 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
28 Second Avenue, New York. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted 
FULL COLLEGE COURSE for BOTH SKXES— 
Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a PREPAR- 
ATORY SCHOUL. Healthful location, LARGE 
GROUNDS, new and extensive buildings and. appar- 
atus. For catalogue and full particulars, address 

EDWARD HU. MAGILL, A. M., Presipent, 
SWARTHMORE, Pa. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and coatinues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requir ts for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements fo. graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


MIASSACE 


AND MAGNETISM, 
MRS. E. M. FAXON, 


Residence, 712 Fifth Street, S. Boston 


At home Fridays only, except by appointment. 

A prompt response to all communications by mail. 
Mrs. Faxon has been very successful in the treat 
ment of obstinate cases,—Nerrous Diseases, Debility, 
Anemic, Dyspeptic and Rheumatic Ailments, and is 
permitted to refer to prominent physicians and to past 

patients. 

Massage has an immediate effect upon all organic 
action of the system, giving an impetus to the ciren- 
lation, tone to the muscles, recuperation to the nerves, 
and sleep to the sleepless; aiding digestion, creating 
healthy reaction, and removing obstacles to nature's 
own restorative powers, 











STAMPING OUTFIT. 

OUKS Is THE BEST. Con- 
tains Complete Set of Initials, 
worth atretail We.; 35good Working 
Patterns for Needle-work and Paint- 
ing, worth l0c. each; Instruction 
Book teaching the Stitches, Ribbon 
and Plush Embroidery, etc.; how 
todo Kensington and Lustre 
Painting, Flitter Work, etc.; 





how w do all kinds of Stamping, 
with useful hints; Our am- 
mouth CATalogue, With 1753 designs, price, 


lic.: Powder, Pad, etc., with which to do the stamping, 
EXTRA, Our Felt Tidy al! stamped, 
with silks and needle to work it, worth 40c.; 2 sheets of 
CRAZY Patchwork Stitches, worth lc.; 3 cards of 
Cross-Stitch Patterns, worth lde.; wholesale price list 
of Embroidery Materials, Stamped Table Scarfs, Tidies, 
etc. and Lace Remnants, .L ABOVE, $1. 

NEW BOOKS. Colors of Flowers, new edition, 
price, 35e.; Kensington and Lustre Painting, complete 
instructor, 25¢c.; Crazy Patchwork, 1” new stitches, 
price reduced, 15c.3 over i) Cross Stitch Patterns, 
2 alphabets, etc., 2c, SPECIAL. Outtit and any 
two Books, $1.25. ALL, 81.50, T,. E. PARKER, 
Lynn, Mass, 


is on filein Philadelphia 
at the Newspaper Adver 
cecal tising Agency Messrs 


cy oO i¢ 


N.W. AYER & SON, our euthorized agents, 


worth 35c.; 
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THE COMFORT OF A VOTE. 


asked of a sensible 


istern woman of 


“Do vou vote?” I 
and sensitive lady (an FE: 
culture now living in Utah), a lady who, 
because of my early prejudices, | thought 
would not indulge in the privilege. 

“Vote! Of course I do. Why do you 
ask such a question?” and her bright eyes 
fairly shone with delight. 

“Why—nothing—only—I thought 
know—that-—-well—perhaps--you wouldnt 
like to,” I stammered. 

“Wouldn't like-to! Oh, 
from Boston, are you not?’ and then her 
eyes laughed at me with Western 
cruelty, saying in look, what a man would 
have said in words, **A sentimental tender- 
foot.” 

I felt the silent sting keenly, and won- 
dered how many more times I must visit 
the far West, and mingle with its good 
sense and sincere but rough zeal, 


-you 


you are fresh 


to learn 
not to thrust my Bostonian prejudices into 
everybody's face. 


“Don't misjudge me, for I am quite a 
woman's rights man when I'm at home,” I 
replied. 


“Woman's rights! [ have heard noth- 
ing of that since I left home. It has an 
antique odor,” and then I knew she was 
making fun of with malice 
thought; but I was at the mercy 
rhythmie sarcasm, and I merely 
teeth for a moment and censured myself 
for my stupidity in advertising the narrow- 
ness of thought and phrase to which I had 
allowed myself to become habituated. It 
was no use for me to attempt any defence, 
so I laughed at my own expense after a 
moment's silence, and said: 

“All right, go on with your fun; I de- 
serve it. But tell me with genuine earnest- 
ness why you vote, and whether you do 
it from a sense of duty or from love of it.” 

‘To be frank with you, it’s a luxury not 
to be on a side-track while the great world 


afore- 
of her 
my 


me 


set 


rolls on its mission. 

‘But did you feel as though you were 
on a side-track when you were in the East? 
I should never have mistrusted it,” and it 
was my turn to laugh. 

‘Hardly that. I did not know how I 
did feel. I was in an atmosphere that 
made it appear very unladylike, fanatical, 
or even cranky, for a woman to want to 
vote. It even seemed irreligious to do it. 
I wouldn't have voted if Lcould. I should 
have opposed it with all my might. But, 
notwithstanding all that, | did feel as 
though I was what the Westerner would 
eall ‘side-tracked;’ as though my young 
gentleman friends must carry the national 
freight, intellectually, morally, commer- 
cially, to its destination, while I furnished 
lunches by the way. I supposed it was 
the ladylike, genteel thing to do ” 

*How did you change your mind?" 

“I didn’t change my mind, It changed 
itself. I suspect I had no mind about it at 
home; I was merely doing the polite thing, 
trying to observe the rules of etiquette. 
When I came out here, I found myself ina 
county with sixteen Mormon precincts, 
and one Gentile precinct. But that one was 
so strong as to make a fight for liberty 
hopeful of success. I had the privilege of 
voting, and, though I was at the end of the 
county that had few anti-Mormons, I la- 
bored with all my might for the political 
overthrow of the church. There isn’t a 
man in the country who was more deeply 
interested in the issue than myself, and I 
never gave a thought to my prejudices. 
I never changed my mind. My watch- 
word everywhere was, ‘Let us have every 
liberal vote at the polls for the sake of 
purity and freedom, and we'll win.’ It was 
a luxury to say ‘we’ ina great moral is- 
sue like that, and ‘we’ did get all the 
votes out. It was only six, eight, or nine 
in a settlement, but they were all clear 
gain,—enough to help Park City Mining 
Camp carry the county. ‘We’ carried 
county against the church; the first time 
in the history of the Territory that such a 
thing was ever done. Casting the vote 
was the smallest part of my work. But I 
should have done nothing if I could not 
have done that. It was the partnership 
‘we’ had in the solution of so great a ques- 
tion that comforted me, for it was a com- 
fort to be no longer on a side-track, fur- 
nishing lunches, and waving handkerchiefs 
to the passing train. Now that ‘we’ have 
had a hand in the final overthrow of 
church rule in the temporal aftairs of one 
county, where I teach my pupils about the 
laws and government, it is a real thing. 
and not some imaginary thing that I used 
to feel guilty to be talking about.” 

‘Then you are a genuine convert?” 

“No, ['m not converted. I’m merely in 
my right mind. Duty is above etiquette, 
that is all.’ 

**Well, when you go East again, 
will you feel?” 

‘**[ think I should be indignant were I to 
live where great questions were under con- 
sideration, questions that were to be in- 
fluenced by votes, and I had to be set off 
on a side-track until the caucus and elec- 
tion-day trains went by. Now, be honest, 
wouldn’t you think I should?” 


how 
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THE 
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She waited for me to answer, but I had 
nothing to say. I tried to draw upon my 
time-honored Boston objections 
woman’s not wanting the ballot, not being 
willing to use it if she had it, not being 
able to go to war to defend the principles 
for which she voted, ete. I did not ex- 
press them, however. I thought she would 
laugh at me if I did, and somehow, they 
seemed unmanly in presence of the facts. 
Even now I have not escaped the melody 


about 


of the words, “It is a comfort to vote,” 
and “It was the partnership ‘we’ had in 
the solution of so great a question that 
comforted me.” 

And now, my friends, don’t ask me if I 
took shorthand notes, fog I did not. But 
if you want to be convinced of the heart- 
lessness and senselessness of the average 


opponent of woman's vote, | wish you 
might see any one of these bright Utah 


women who had a part in that vietory, and 
you would be 
in inconceivably short 
you are afflicted with that chronic stupid- 
ity of the conservative **who sits on the tail 


un time—unless 


of progress and calls whoa to every new 
idea.” A. E. WINSHIP. 
Boston, Mass. 
died 


THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., JAN. 1, I886. 
Editors Wi 

This exposition, devoted to the interests 
of the three Americas, is called the North, 
Central, and South American Exhibit. 
Thirty-four States and Territories are rep- 
resented by large and comprehensive ex- 


man's Journal: 


hibits. Foreign countries are present, 
while the States of Central and South 


America are here, with the unique show- 
ing of their raw products which 
valuable to us, while our manufactured 
goods in many have a charm for 
these people, who depend upon Europe for 
their commercial values. The exhibition 
is large and fine, the city is bright and 
beautiful, full of a tender loveliness, where 
the Southern roses toss in delicate beauty 
beneath the brightest of skies, and the 
little bits of darkies travel about barefoot, 
happy in the mere possession of life. 


are so 


cases 


The Expositions in this city have 
brought out in a wonderful manner the 


work of women, Southern women partic- 
ularly, who have much to work against, 
and who work bravely and well, with a 
gentle trust that they will come out into 
clearer places very soon. And they will. 
The grand determination and gentle cour- 
tesy they possess, united to persistent en- 
deavor, will win for the women of the 
South a proud and independent position in 
the near future. ‘The work of these wom- 
en for the World’s Exposition, which be- 
gan in the spring of 1884 and followed till 
May, 1885, was continued in the same quiet 
channels for this Exposition. The women 
took hold as they did last year, and raised 
money by entertainments to start their va- 
Nearly State 
has a department of women’s work, while 
the ladies of New Orleans have placed their 
interests in the able hands of Mrs. Jane 
Caldwell Nixon, of this city, who has a 
very fine and representative exhibit. 
Creole ladies make a magnificent exhibit 


rious departments. every 


The | 


in the Art Hall, and the temperance wom- | 


en unite with the National W. C. T. U., 
whose exhibit is in charge of Mrs. 
Hornby, whose devotion to her work is ac- 
complishing the best of results for temper- 
ance. Mrs. Hornby believes in temper- 
ance and woman suffrage, 
very great admiration for 
JOURNAL and its editorial staff. 


the WOMAN'S 
Of ail the 


Sarah | 


and avows a | 


brilliant things done by the board of man- | 


agement, one of the best was the appoint- 
ment of a lady as commissioner from Col- 
orado,—not a commissioner for 





ashamed of your prejudices | 


JOURNAL : 





BOSTON, 


Wright says so, and she ought to know, for 
if any one sees into the practical workings 
of men. women, and machines, it is Mrs. 
Olive Wright. The system of irrigation 
used in Colorado to cultivate all crops but 
the short native pasturage is shown in 
miniature upon a small table, where the 
reservoir, main canals, and laterals are 
outlined in plaster. Water is introduced 
to show the pouction! workings of irriga- 
tion, and its easy application to any sur- 
face. ‘The superior quality of vegetation 
attained where and 
elevation are to be had is shown by 
heavy yield of wheat, 
fruits. A sample of alfalfa was grown in 
thirty-two days, and 
Five varieties of clay are shown, 


the necessary 
the 
small 


water 


outs, and 
measures thirty-six 
inches. 
also petroleum, both crude and retined, 
anthracite coal, seven varieties of coal and 
coke from Pueblo, nail manufactures, sam- 
ples of glass bottles made from material 
found near Denver in limitless quantity 
and of superior quality, ore cars, bullion 
in bulk, stone grindstones, carved 
sandstone, white gray granite, 
specimens of plaster orna- 


fence, 
marble, 
red sandstone, 
ments made from plaster beds at Colorado 
Springs, honey of superior quality fromthe 
apiary of Miss Jennie Lagrange, of Gree- 
ley, and full f public 
system, with pictures of the buildings. 
This the practical 
work that commands respect and insures 
of 
the aim of women who engage in business. 
Mrs. Wright has demonstrated woman's 
power in a new direction, She is caring 
for the affairs of her State, entrusted with 
its honor and reputation, and she upholds 
them both in dignity, adding new lustre to 
the State which It isa 
bright omen for the future of women; it is 
a recognition that all must prize. 
MARION A. MCBRIDE. 
“ee 


SUFFRAGE SENTIMENT GROWING IN 
KANSAS, 


reports « school 


woman's work, 


Is 


success financially, which is, course, 


recognizes her. 


ENTERPRISE, KAN., 1885. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

However enthusiastic one may be fora 
cause, nothing very helpful can come of 
only thinking and not acting. Every time 
I get your paper, [resolve totell you how 
much good you are doing all over this 
State, quickening to action the dormant 
strepgth of our men and women. 

We have always had men on our school 
board here. They hire three teachers (the 
cheapest they can get), and their work is 
done for the year. Neither of them ever 
visit the schools, or know anything about 
them except what their wives and children 
tell them. Neither of these wives would 
accept the oflice, because they would say 
their husbands knew so much more than 
they. Wonderful knowledgethey use! I 
tell women itis faith in ourselves that we 
All this ery about inferiority is only 
a blind. Men are not afraid of inferior be- 
ings supplanting their fields of action. <A 
man cannot outwita woman—if she knows 
herself. But he ean and will outwit her 
us long as she accepts his estimate of her 
He respects her more the mo- 


. 99 
DEC. 22, 


lack. 


**sphere.” 
ment she frees herself and says, **I possess 
myself. I no longer recognize any master 
on earth.” 

‘But hope springs exulting on triumph- 
ant wing” since our suffrage meeting at 
Salina, having seen what good work our 
noble men and women, friends of human- 
ity, have been doing. I wish to begin the 
new year by helping to keep the suffrage 


ball rolling by sending my vearly sub- 
scription for the JOURNAL. We are pa- 
tiently waiting for Miss Anthony or 


some other tried and true worker to come 


| and speak to us, and inspire us with zeal 


women’s | 


work, but representing the State and its | 


interests in every particular. A_ better 
choice could not have been made than that 
of Mrs Olive Wright, of Denver, Colorado, 
commissioner from the Centennial State. 
Mrs. Wright is a lady of liberal views, 
broad culture, indomitable perseverance, 
tact, and good judgment. Her deep inter- 
est in the State comes from a desire to 
help women; from a knowledge of the vast 
and varied resources of Colorado, in which 
she hopes to interest women who must be 
self-supporting. In her exhibit will be 
found fruits, grains, grasses, minerals, ores 
and coal from property owned and man- 
aged by women. Mrs. Wright is practical 
and helpful, and the management are to be 
congratulated upon their liberal and cor- 
dial endorsement of her work, for the re- 
sults will be of lasting benetit to women. 
In Mrs. Wright’s exhibit will be found a 
display of ores from mines all over the 
State. Samples of concentrates and trail- 
ings from a great number of mining dis- 
tricts are shown, as the result of work done 
by the Matchless Concentrator, which is 
making a revolution in mines where it has 
been introduced, as it supplies an easy and 
cheap means of reducing low-grade ores so 
as to make the working of old mines profit- 
able. ‘This concentrator is to Colorado’s 
material welfare almost as important as 
the first gold from Pike’s Peak. Mrs. 


and vigor enough to organize a club here. 
I wish you all a happy and prosperous 
New Year, and that women may see that 
*“’Tis the mind that makes the body rich, 


And as the sun breaks through the darkest cloud, 
So honor peereth in the meanest habit.” 


Mecca HOFFMAN. 


—_—_— ee 
MARRIED. 
HELMER—BRADWELL. 
The marriage of Mr. Frank A. Helmer, 
and Miss Bessie Bradwell, daughter of 


James B. and Myra Bradwell, editors of 
the L was celebrated on Wednes- 
day evening, at seven o'clock, at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s parents, No. 1428 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Mr. Helmer is 
a graduate of the Chicago University 
and of the Union College of Law. The 
bride, after a four years’ course, graduated 
from the Chicago High School, and was 
valedictorian of her class. After a four 
years’ classical course she graduated with 
honor from the Northwestern University, 
and at the end of a two years’ course gradu- 
ated from the Union College of Law. She 
is a member of the Chicago Bar. We con- 
gratulate our valued friends upon this au- 
spicious event. May it prove a source of 
lasting happiness to all concerned.—[ Eps. 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL. } 

In Lynn, Dee. 31, by Rev. S. B. Stewart, 
Theodore P. Perkins to Stella Manning 
M. D., both of Lynn. 


Legal News, 


SATURDAY, 
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rue First Keen Twinor.—As the 
advances, the pains and aches by which rheuma- 
tism makes itself known, are experienced after 


scuson 


every exposure. Ii is not claimed that Hood's 
Sarsaparilla is a specitic for rheumatism,—we 
doubt if there is, or can be, such a remedy. But 


the thousands benefited by Hood's Sarsaparilla 
warrant us in urging others who suffer from rheu- 
matism to take it before the first keen twinge. 


Tue Curtstie Urrigur Pianos, for which 
Mr. KE. W. Tyler is the agent, bear off the palm 
for an instrument of low price, with many excel- 
lent capacities, well calculated to give unlimited 
satisfaction. For a parlor piano we have heard | 
nothing richer or sweeter in tone and melody. 





The action is firm and perfect, and the fact that | 
they are warranted for five years ensures a guar- | 
antee for a superb instrument. The cases are | 


richly finished. ‘They are a valuable investment, 
for the price is low and terms easy. An examin- 
ation will repay the buyer. 178 Tremont Street. 
Knabe Pianos also on sale. 





NOTICES 


Monday, 


Sewall will speak « 


SPECIAL 


N. E. Women’s Club. 
I’ M., Hon, Samuel I 


Jan. 11, 3.30 
n Divoree. 


Women’s Educational and Industrial Union 
74 Boylston St, Sunday 1, at , Subject 
** Association.’ 


ean, 


THE EXCELSIOR DUSTER. 
Collects and holds the 
A xreat help to house 

By mailtor 50 cents, 


Invented by a Lady, 
dust, and does not scatter it. 
keepers. Can be washed. 

42 Congress Street, Room 6, Boston, Mass. 


“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
Carroll Co., 1 tells how students with small 
means can, by the “PECUNIARY Alb System,” gain 
a collegate or musical education, Send for one—FREE 


ART SCHOOL, 


New Studio Building, 143 Dartmouth Street, 
INSTRUCTORS: 
DENNIS MILLER BRUNKER, 
ABBOTT F. GRAVES. MERCY A, BAILEY, 
FREDERICK M. TURNBULL, M. D. 
Now open, Drawing and Painting, Peortrait- 
ure, Life Classes, Artistic Anatomy, Still 


Life, Water Colors. Eveving and Saturday classes, 
Circulars at Art Stores. Apply or address as above, 


FRANK M. COWLES, Manager. 


Artists’ Materials and Art Novelties 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., 


84 Washington Street. 
BaND FOR CATALOGUE. 


JAMESPYLES 
PEARLINE 


me BEST THING KNOWN ro 





AMMA Uses, 


WHITTEMORE’c 


GILT-EDGE 


DRESSING 
ORNS 


woes 


Aan WER 2 => 








| For Sale by 
| Il. HW. TUTTLE & CO., 43: 
I. E. MOSELEY & CO., 460 Washington Street, 
| THAYER, McNEIL & HODGKINS, 47 Temple Pl. 
B. 8. ROWE & CU., 637 Washington Street. 
GUY LAMKIN & CU., 28 Tremont Row. 
M. H. GRAHAM & CO., 701 Washington street, 


> Washington Street, 


And first-clase dealers generally. 


Dress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
Kstablished 1874. 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to 
the fact that our combination 
Suits, both Cotton and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
measure in a style pecuiiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suits ere Unshrinking. We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
yurments 

Ladics desiring neatress of tinish and 
fine hand-sewing, with elaborate trim- 
mings, can rely upon our work as being 
FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists 


CRDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 








WASHING«““BLEACHING | 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it, 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK, 


GLOVES! 


MISS M. F. FISK, 
31 Temple Place, 


Has just received a splendid stock of Gloves for 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


Unequalied in Tone, Touch, Workmanship 
and Durability. Terms reasonable. 


E. W. TYLER, Agent, 
178 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


ANTHEM BOOKS, CANTATAS, 
For 1886. 


Ditson & Co. offer to Choirs Anthem, 
Quartet Books unequal ed in quality and variety. Send 
tur lists! Of the tllowing Anthem Books, the first 
three may be called the easiest, but none are too diffi- 
eult for ordinary choirs. 


Pe: kins’ Easy Anthems, — $1.09 or $9.00 per doz 
American Anthem Book, 1.25 or 120) 
Dressier’s Sacred Selections, lworl5o*’ “ 
Emerson’. B’k of A nthems, 1Zorl2.00" 








Chorus and 


Anthem Harp. l’erkins, 12%o0rlz0* 
tvem Gleaner, (hadwics, lovor 9% “* 
Laus Dev. Henshaw, lwor 900" “™ 
ale oe Paimer & Trowbridge 1f0or 910 * “™ 

Vox Laudis, Lesiie, 100or 900" ™ 


Nota poor book in the list. Choir leaders who have 
used one run no risk in ordering any of the others, 





The Sanitas or Absorbent Pad 
is made of the purest absorbent cotton. 
They are invaluable for ladies who 
travel, or have their laundry work dene 
uwny from home. 

We are sole agents for New England. 
Send for descriptive catalogue. 


A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 





Rubber Goods. 


We have taken a lease of H. A, HALL’S 
Old Stand, and shall carry in stock a com- 
plete line of RUBBER GOODS. 

English Canton Garments, 
Genuine Gossamer Garments, 
Druggists’ Sundries, 
Light-Weight Boots and Shoes, 


LEGGINGS, ete. 


CONANT RUBBER CO., 
72 Federal St., Cor. Franklin. 


LADIES 


ABOUT TO MAKE 


their own dresses will save time, labor and cost of 
paper patterns by using the 


CREENWOOD 


READY-MADE LINING 


Perfect fitting; 








ready to try on; cut in the latest 
style in fine Silesia. Every lining tried on at our 
rooms. Price, 55 cts. Rules for measurement sent 
free. FOR SALE ONLY BY 


G, M. GREENWOOD & CO., 


178 and 179 Tremont St. Room 36. 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED in all LARGE CITIES 





New Cantatas for Choirs and Societies: 


Christoforus. Legend. Rheinberger, $I 00 $94 00 doz 
Fall of Jerusalem. Parkhurst 00 9.00 

Holy Cit Gaui ii 0 9.00 o 
9ict Psalm. Ralla & 540 “ 
Out of the ag Darling. 32 288 * 
Rebecca, Hodges. 6 6.00 “ 
Kath and Boaz. Andrews, 6 610 “ 
Herbert and Elsa. Thayer, 75 672 “ 
Heroes of ’'76. Trowbridge, 1.00 900 “ 


Specimen copies of any of these books mailed, post- 
tree, tor the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON €& CO., Boston. 


Send to JOHN C, HAYNES & CO., Boston (branch 
house of ©, Ditson & Co.), tor grand illustrated Cata- 
logue of all Musical Instruments, Strings, ard Trim- 
miles, 


PURE AIR 


school or church, 
and can be ob- 
of our 


In the bedroom, sitting-room, office, 
is absolutely essential to good health, 
tained in no better way than by use of one 


Window Ventilators. 


They are indispensable in the sick room, Fitany sizé 


window and require no carpentering. 
The Adams & Westlake Manufacturing Co- 
78 & 80 Washington Street. 





Cc. H. SIMONDS X CO., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE- 
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